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THE NEW. PLAYS 


The Professor’s Love Story, one of Bar- 
rie’s first plays, is pleasantly old-fashioned, 
even sentimental. George Arliss as the Pro- 
fessor does some of his best work. (Knick- 
erbocker Theater.) 

Johnny Get Your Gun, excellent low- 
brow comedy with Louis Bennison as cow- 
boy hero, saving the girl from titled Eng- 
lish villain. Prolog is take-off of taking 
a moving picture. (Criterion Theater.) 

Rather than take a chance with a new 
play Henry Miller has revived 7'he Great 
Divide, forceful, tho its “wild and wooly 
west” seems a bit obvious today and the 
plot machinery creaks. (Lyceum Theater.) 

The Willow Tree, modern play disguised 
as fantasy of Old Japan, well-acted thru- 
out; principal roles by Fay Bainter and 
Sheily Hull. Written by Harrison Rhodes 
and Benrimo, an author of “The Yellow 
Jacket.” (Cohan & Hurris Theater.) 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


SaRAH BERNHARDT—I am a suffragist. 

Kine CONSTANTINE—I know nothing 
about politics. 

CONGRESSMAN CALLOWAY—Ain’t we a 
set of “beauts’’? 

Daviw Lioryp Grorce—There is great 
fighting in front of us. 

Don Marquis—The Kaiser is an advo- 
eate of Earth control. 

Avucust Roprn—Only he who knows 
works slowly. 

Cuamp CLARK—This is the best behaved 
House I have ever seen. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM—God also in the 
future will be with us. 

Lua.uian Wuitney, M.D.—Wear rubber 
gloves for washing dishes. 

REAR-ADMIRAL FiIskKE — The United 
States has become effeminized. 

Mary Pickrorp—There are very few 
people who can stand success. 

CONGRESSMAN GARDNER — The whole 
community seems to be chloroformed. 

Bitty Sunpay—I’ll be darned if I'll 
preach if you don’t look at me. 

H. W. Gossarp—My mission is to have 
every woman improve her figure. 

PRESIDENT HiBBEN—We have not the 
vestige of an international conscience. 

THEODORE Marspurc—We should go into 
this war expecting it to last for years. 

Witt1AM FAvVERSHAM—Bernard Shaw 
is working for the benefit of humanity. 

Ep. HowE—Most people go to hell be- 
cause of bad luck; few deliberately jump in. 

H. G. Weitits—Mankind as a whole 
seems to have learned nothing and forgot- 
ten nothing in thirty months of war. 

Davip Stark JORDAN—Military drill on 
the part of students counts for very little 
in the way of military preparation. 

RupyarD KipLinc—It is the hour before 
dawn which weighs most heavily on those 
who have spent the night in suffering. 

Rev. CourTLAND Myers — God only 
knows what would happen if the East Side 
of New York should go on the warpath. 

Count von BERNSTORFF—I do not know 
whether I flatter myself, but I do believe 
I am not disliked by the American people. 

DupLEY FIELD MALONE—One million of 
President Wilson’s critics are not earning 


_ a week for the support of their fam- 
ilies. 














Francis NEILSON—You can’t start a 
war in Europe unless you have a liar— 
he’s more necessary than a censor. 

GRANTLAND RickE—We would consider it 
considerable bliss to have a dollar for every 


word that has been written about Honus. 


Wagner. 


Baron SAKATANI — An _ international: 


missionary system should be adopted so 
that missionaries can go forth with the 
object of realizing a world religion. 

SENATOR BRANDEGEE — Shall we sit 
supinely and allow the ukase of some for- 
eign potentate to clear the ocean of Ameri- 
can shipping and blockade our ports? 

CHANCELLOR VON BETHMANN HOLLWEG 
—We by no means underestimate the diffi- 
culties caused to neutral shipping and we 
therefore try to alleviate them as much as 
possible 

JosEr HorMaNN—A schneller or a mor- 
dent occurring in a very slow movement 
would, if played too rapidly. destroy its 
repose and so ‘to speak “fall out of the 
frame.” 

Lapy Durr-GorpoN — When spring 
comes dancing over the little hills, I want 
to make dresses that look like the flowers 
and the sunshine and the green fields and 
the blue sky. 

Ex-AMBASSADOR GERARD — Doesn’t it 
seem to you ridiculous that the two states 
of New York and New Jersey should have 
more chauffeurs in them than there are 
soldiers in our army? 


“UNCLE Jor” CANNON—As the sun 
comes up and the sun goes down, as the 
months go by and the years elapse, I have 
recognized that under a government of the 
people there must be orgunization by par- 
ties, 








FROM SCHOOL TO SCHOOL 


A number of teachers’ organizations of 
the City of New York have united in an 
effort to bring about a new adjustment of 
salary schedules to enable teachers to meet 
the increased cost of living. 


The Indiana State Vocational Survey 
recommends that housekeepers allow their 
maids, cooks and domestic servants a mini- 
mum of two hours per week from regular 
work in order that they muy gain instruc- 
tion in the best methods of work. 


A bill has been drafted to compel the 
school trustees of Indiana to provide suit- 
able military instruction in any school in 
the state on petition of forty or more boys 
thirteen years of age or older, The same 
bill provides for the instruction of girls in 
nursing and red cross work on petition of 
forty or more girls. 


Dr. van Toon, who teaches modern his- 
tory at Cornell and can make history as 
vivid as fiction, witness The Golden Book 
of the Dutch Navigators, believes in work- 
ing at “applied history,” too. So he was a 
staff correspondent of the Associated Press 
with the Russian armies during the Jap- 
anese war, and he has been in the Scandi- 
navian countries, in Holland, Belgium and 
France during the past two years, in order 
to know whereof he speaks in his many 
articles on Dutch neutrality. 


President Wilson has signed the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Educational Bill that 
provides for Federal aid to the states in 
giving training in agriculture, trades, home 
economies and industrial subjects. The bill 
appropriates $500,000 for such aid in 1918, 
$750,000 for 1919, $1,000.000 for 1920, 
$1,250.000 for 1921, $1.500.000 for 1922, 
$1,750,000 for 1923, $2.000.000 for 1924, 
$2.500,000 for 1925, $3,000,000 for 1926, 
and the same sum annually thereafter. In 
addition to this the bill appropriates for 
preparing teachers of the ‘subjects con- 
cerned $500.000 for 1918, $700,000 for 
1919, $900,000 for 1920, and $1,000,000 
for 1921 and annually thereafter. The bill 
is one of the most important educational 
bills ever made effective. 
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Folded up in a closet or in any spare space, the 
“Quick Demountable” Brunswick Home Table is 
triumphantly brought forth by eager hands and 
set up in the center of the room. It is only the 
work of a minute to push back the chairs, rack 
the balls and fire the shot that starts an evening 
of royal sport. 

Carom and Pocket Billiards never tire—their charm is 


endless. Sparkling hours of merry rivalry with those 
you love—moments of tense uncertainty! 


Expert Playing Qualities 


To live a healthy, worry-proof life, to entertain friends 
and to keep boys home—install a scientific Brunswick 
Home Billiard Table. 

Beautiful oak and mahogany, accurate angles, fast ever- 

beds and quick-acting Monarch cushions. Our 





THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
Dept. 49-F, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago 


Without obligation, I should like to receive your color- 
catalog, “BILLIARDS—THE HOME MAGNET,” and details 


of your free trial offer. 
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Someone Says, “Billiards !”’ 
And Out Comes the Brunswick Table 


handsome billiard catalog shows sizes and styles to fit in 
any home. lV rite for free copy today. 


Balls, Cues, Etc., Free 


Complete High Grade Playing Outfit included with 
every Brunswick—Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Tips, Cue- 
Clamps, Chalk, Brush, Expert Book of 33 Games, etc. 


Write for Color-Catalog 


See these tables in photographs of homes like yours. 
Get our low prices, easy terms that let you play as you 
pay and home trial offer. 

All contained in our interesting billiard book and color- 
catalog, “Billiards—The Home Magnet.” Send coupon 
or write for free copy today. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
Dept. 49-F, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 












“BABY GRAND” 
Combination Carom and Pocket 
Table with Accessory Drawer 


(748) That Holds Full Playing Outfit 
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THE DOOM OF THE DYNASTIES 


HE Romanoff autocracy has fallen. The doom 

of the Hapsburgs and of the Hohenzollerns is 

at hand. The kings must go; and go they will. 

On August 10, 1914, in its first editorial re- 

action to the war, The Independent printed the words 

which appear on its cover today. Our prediction is veri- 

fied sooner than we dared then to expect. Complete fulfil- 

ment may take a longer time than we now are willing to 

contemplate, or it may be accomplished swiftly, Royalty 

may be abolished altogether; or, stripped of all real 

power, it may be permitted to survive as in England, 

on condition that it shall function democratically, 

useful chiefly, like the flag, as a symbol of political unity. 

Whichever of these possibilities comes true, monarchy 

as absolutism is a fact of ancient history, and ancient 

history, as we said ten days after the event, closed at 
midnight of July 31, 1914. 

The Head Devils began this war. This also we said 
in our first reaction to the Demon Dance. None of the 
other alleged causes by itself, we contended, “nor all of 
them in combination, would have made war if the con- 
suming vanity, the monstrous egotism and the medie- 
val-mindedness of the absolute monarchs had not been 
thrown into the scale.” Today all the world knows that 
this assertion, like our prediction, was true. The war 
was begun because the dynasties saw their thrones en- 
dangered by the rising tide of democracy. 

The Czar goes first, because he tried to play the 
traitor’s game. He has been the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
of the war. Professedly organizing and leading the 
forces of his empire against the Hohenzollern, he and 
his minions have been paralyzing the arm of the fighting 
force, disorganizing communication, scattering and con- 
founding munitions and supplies, starving the people, 
and preparing, if at any moment the attempt should 
seem safe, to make a separate peace. The house of Ro- 
manoff, partly Teuton in blood, largely Teuton in sym- 
pathy, and wholly Teuton in interests, has met the 


inevitable fate of the traitor, and it is one that satisfies 
the world’s profoundest sense of justice. 

After Nicholas, the Kaiser and the Emperor of Aus- 
tria: it matters little which goes first, they both must 
go, and go they will. What is more, they know that they 
must go. Since Bismarck saw and told them, they have 
perfectly understood that the three czars would stand’ 
or fall together. The impending doom was known in 
Berlin before the news of the Russian revolution 
reached this continent. Chancellor von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg’s speech to the Prussian Diet on Wednesday after- 
noon proclaimed it to the Empire. “Wo to the statesman 
who cannot read the signs of the times,” he said. Wo, 
indeed, for the Chancellor has spoken too late. Whether 
the flame of revolution shall sweep over the Carpathians 
and the Vistula to the Vosges and the Rhine, or the 
Chancellor shall be able to keep his promise to reward 
the loyalty of the German people by giving them the 
reality of popular government, will matter little in the 
end. Hapsburg and Hohenzollern, as absolutist powers, 
have had their day. 

And whether the war goes on for months or for an- 
other year, the victory of democracy over absolutism is 
assured. Peace without victory there never has been, 
there never can be. The forces that clash in war are the 
forces of reaction and of progress. In the titanic strug- 
gle for civilization and liberty peace is but an armistice 
until civilization and liberty are safe. By exertions and 
sufferings that have paralyzed imagination they have 
been saved. A necessary part of the cost has been the 
temporary sacrifice of much individual liberty and a 
temporary subordination of civil procedure to military 
authority in the freer nations, but the back swing of 
the pendulum has begun. This war, when it ends, will not 
have militarized the world, as the pacificist has feared. 
The returning tide of democratic liberty will run swift 
and deep, from this day on. The doom of the dynasties 
has fallen. 


THE PASSING OF OLD RUSSIA 


HE long hoped for, often announced and ever de- 
ferred event has at last occurred. The Russian rev- 
olution has arrived. Everybody knew it must come some 
time and some how. Even the Czar’s Black Hundreds 
must have secretly felt what they would never openly 
admit, that the age of absolutism was over. 
But however long and however confidently we may 
have anticipated the event, it takes us all by surprize 


when at last it comes. It was disclosed to the world with 
the skill of a dramatist. The first news we got of the 
revolution was—silence. We had been told of food riots 
in Petrograd, but that was an old story. The Czar pro- 
rogued the Duma for a month, but that he had done 
before. We heard that the Duma was reluctant to com- 
ply, yet previously their reluctance had been overcome, 
or, as in 1907, they had been sent to prison. 





THE INVENTOR OF THE TELEPHONE 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL WAS PRESENTED LAST WEEK WITH THE CIVIC FORUM’S MEDAL OF HONOR FOR 
DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC SERVICE. THE FORMER RECIPIENTS OF THE HONOR 
WERE COLONEL GOETHALS AND MR. EDISON 
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Then, for four days, nothing came from Russia. Ber- 
lin and London knew something of what was going on 
in Petrograd, but did not share the secret with America. 
We heard an echo before we heard the report. Chancel- 
lor von Bethmann-Hollweg appeared unexpectedly before 
the Prussian Diet and announced that the people must 
have a larger share in government and that after the 
war he would undertake the reform of the franchise. 
Why the Prussian Government should so suddenly con- 
cede what it had hitherto so stubbornly refused was ap- 
parent when we learned what he knew then, that a revo- 
lution had broken out in Russia because of the refusal 
of the Russian Government to allow the people to par- 
ticipate in the management of public affairs. 

While the cable from London was still silent, the 
aerial waves from Berlin brought us the first knowledge 
of the rising in Petrograd. It is strange that London 
should have allowed Berlin the privilege of breaking the 
news to America if the revolution was, as it is said to 
be, an anti-German movement, The English people have 
in the past shown almost as much sympathy for the 
Russian revolutionary movement as the Americans, and 
during the war they have suffered under the sneer that, 
while ostensibly fighting for freedom and democracy, 
they were actually supporting the most absolute of mon- 
archies. They will rejoice to be relieved of this appear- 
ance of inconsistency, and America will sympathize 
more unreservedly with the Allies now that the Russian 
people have gained control of their own government. 

Such a stupendous change as the conversion of an 
autocracy into a democracy cannot be accomplished in 
a week, yet it appears that the center of power has been 
definitely, and we believe permanently, shifted. The Rus- 
sian revolution was as sudden and promises to be as 
permanent.as the French. In spite of the fallacy of his- 
torical parallels one cannot avoid comparing them. 

Nicholas II was much the same sort of monarch as 
Louis XVI, well meaning and weak, stupid and stub- 
born, a good husband and a bad king. Both were under 
the influence of a foreign wife, distrusted by the peo- 
ple, Marie Antoinette, the Austrian, and Alexandra 
Alixe, the German. Nicholas, like Louis, was justly sus- 
pected of secret negotiations with the enemies of his 
country, Germany and Austria. Nicholas, like Louis, 
began by concession, then turned too late to repression. 
He ordered the Duma to disperse as did Louis the 
States-General. The Duma, like the States-General, re- 
fused to obey and declared itself the rightful govern- 
ment. The Czarevitch, like the Dauphin, becomes the in- 
nocent victim of his royal birth. The Russian revolution, 
like the French, was the offspring of two forces, hunger 
among the people and liberalism among the educated. 
So the Russians rose like the French, attacked their 
Bastille, the Fortress of St. Peter and Paul, liberated 
the political prisoners, and made bonfires of the arch- 
ives of the secret police, as the French did of the tax 
rolls. But, fortunately for humanity, history does not 
have to repeat itself, and we have good reason for hop- 
ing that in the Russian revolution neither a Robespierre 
nor a Napoleon will appear. 

The charges which the representatives of the Russian 
people brought against the bureaucracy for its conduct 
of the war were three: 

1. Inefficiency. 


2. Corruption. 

3. Treachery. 

In spite of the stringent censorship enough has leaked 
thru to prove that there are abundant grounds for these 
accusations. We have heard of millions misspent, of 
shells that would not fit the guns, of munitions piled up 
at Archangel or shipped to Vladivostok when needed at 
the front, of the complete breakdown of the transporta- 
tion system, of regiments sent into action without am- 
munition and left without food. Russia, with more sol- 
diers than any other belligerent, has suffered the most 
ignominious defeats. Russia, which grows grain for 
western Europe, has more starving people than insular 
England or imprisoned Germany. 

And we know that this inefficiency was in large part 
due to the venality of officials who filled their own pock- 
ets at the expense of their country. Contracts were let 
to the highest bidder—to the purchasing agent. Goods 
were ordered that were never intended to be delivered, 
but were paid for just the same. A long chain of chi- 
novniks had to be “seen” before business could be done. 
Supplies for the front were sometimes sent forward too 
far and went to equip or feed the German army. Maps 
and campaign plans also went over the line in the same 
way. Hindenburg knew the disposition of the Russian 
troops among the Mazurian Lakes of East Prussia be- 
fore he made his attack, for a Russian officer supplied 
him with the information. 

Finally the scandal became so great and the danger s 
imminent that the presidents of twenty-eight zemstvos, 
or provincial assemblies, met at Moscow on October 29. 
1916, and issued this bold arraignment of the govern- 
ment: 

The painful and terrifying suspicions, the sinister rumors 
of treason, of dark forces that are working for Germany by 
trying to create a favorable sentiment for a shameful peace 
at the price of the destruction of our national unity—all 
these rumors and suspicions are transformed into this cer- 


tainty: an enemy hand is secretly directing the affairs of 
the nation! 


In the following month Professor Milukov, like a 
second Mirabeau, delivered his startling philippic in the 
Duma, denouncing by name the pro-German premier, 
Stiirmer, as a traitor to his country. This brought about 
the fall of Stiirmer, but he was replaced by the reaction- 
ary Trepov. The Czar, angered by the open assassina- 
tion of Rasputin, his ghostly adviser, put in Prince 
Golitzin as premier and ordered the suspension of the 
Duma. 

After that came the deluge. 








THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY 

EFORE the Supreme Court of the United States 
could pass on the constitutionality of the eight-hour 
day for railroad workers, the question was finally settled 
once and for all. The railroad managers capitulated un- 
conditionally. Faced with the certainty of a universal 
railroad strike if they continued to resist, the managers 
granted the eight-hour day regardless of the law and its 
interpretation. A few hours after the managers an- 
nounced their surrender, the Adamson law was declared 
constitutional by the Supreme Court—but even if it 
should be subsequently repealed, the eight-hour day for 

railroad workers has come to stay. 
Its coming marks another step in progress in the im- 
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provement of working conditions for American work- 
ingmen. Whether the eight-hour day for railroad em- 
ployees is actually what it seems—a means of shorten- 
ing the workday—or merely a device for securing in- 
creased wages, its establishment is a good thing for the 
workers and for the community. 

But it has been brought about in the wrong way. Last- 
ing progress in industrial relations must depend upon 
the substitution for the methods of war, in settling dis- 
putes between employers and employed, of more enlight- 
ened and more reasonable means, When capitalists and 
laborers fall out, the outcome of the quarrel must be 
made to depend not upon the relative armed strength of 
the disputants, but upon the justice of their respective 
causes, 

The eight-hour day was first granted to the railroad 
workers of the country by act of Congress because the 
workers were so strong in combination that Congress 
feared what they threatened to do. The eight-hour day 
has just been confirmed to the railroad workers by act 
of the railroad managers for precisely the same reason. 

What the railroad men have secured for themselves is 
a full measure of justice in their working relations. But 
it should be neither possible, nor necessary, for a group 
of workers to use threats of coercion in readjusting 
their relationship to their employers. War is as unde- 
sirable in industry as in international relations. In both 
realms we must find some other way. 








IF NECESSARY 


ERMAN submarines have sunk three American 
ships in one day. It is perfectly clear that once more 
Germany means to do precisely what she has threat- 
ened. American ships and American citizens sai] the 
high seas off the European shore at their peril. Germany, 
in complete defiance of international law and the sacred 
rights of humanity, will “get” them if she possibly can. 
Our duty is clear. We must resist this German law- 
lessness with all our might. American merchant ships 
are being armed to resist the submarine menace. That 
will probably not be enough. The American navy must 
take a hand. We must use every means at our command 
to make the highway of the sea safe for our people and 
our ships against these pirates of frightfulness. If this 
means war Congress must declare it, the American na- 
tion must wage it, the American people must sacrifice 
themselves that it be made successful. 








THE ELIMINATION OF RELIGION AND 
EDUCATION FROM MEXICO 


HE Mexican constitution which was promulgated 

February 5, 1917, and is printed in translation by 
The Mexican Review of Washington, is a most amazing 
document. It appears that the reactionary party is in 
full control and are determined to prevent any light 
from the outside world penetrating the darkness of Mex- 
ico, and to preclude the possibility of the Mexican peo- 
ple developing a free and enlightened civilization for 
themselves. 

Americans of all classes are desirous of aiding in 
the regeneration of Mexico, not by conquest or inter- 
vention, but by establishing there free schools, free 
press and free churches such as have formed the char- 


acter of our own country, and such as Mexico needs 
more than anything else in the world. Scores of devoted 
and qualified young men and women are ready to enter 
this field. Millions of Americans have contributed money 
to this cause. Our universities are anxious to assist. 
Several organizations have been formed to start educa- 
tional institutions of various kinds, elementary, higher, 
technical and normal, religious or secular. Never has 
there been such a generous proffer of good will and 
practical aid from one people to another. 

But the new Mexican constitution is drawn up with 
diabolical cunning to frustrate and impede all such 
efforts and to keep the people in ignorance and super- 
stitution. Even Dr. Francia, autocrat of Paraguay, 
dared not assume such tyranny over the acts and con- 
sciences of his subjects. 

We have space here to consider the effect of a few of 
the provisions of this obscurantist instrument: 

Every religious act of public worship shall be performed 


strictly within the places of public worship which shall be 
at all times under governmental supervision. 


This would prevent such religious services as house- 
hold prayer meetings and Sunday schools and the devel- 
opment of new churches, No nonconformist or reforma- 
tion movement could ever arise in Mexico if this pro- 
vision is enforced. For all “places of public worship” 
that now exist or shall hereafter be erected are “the 
property of the nation” and the Department of the In- 
terior decides whether any such places of public worship 
are needed, and, if so, what sort of services shall be 
conducted in them and what the minister may say and 
do. For one thing, the minister is absolutely prohibited 
from exercizing his highest function, that of influence 
on public affairs: 

No ministers of religious creeds shall, either in public or 
private meetings, or in acts of worship or religious propa- 
ganda, criticize the fundamental laws of the country, the 
authorities in particular or the government in general; 
they shall have no vote, nor be eligible to office, nor shall 
they be entitled to assemble for political purposes. 

Every kind of political association whose name shall bear 
any word or any indication relating to any religious belief 
is hereby strictly forbidden. No assemblies of any political 
character shall be held within places of public worship. 

That is to say, such political preachers as Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, John and Jesus, Paul and Peter, Augustine 
and Savonarola, Knox and Calvin, Wesley and Edwards 


-are not allowed in Mexico! They might expose some of 


the rottenness of Mexican politics and some of the evil 
in high places. 


Only a Mexican by birth may be a minister of any relig- 
ious creed in Mexico. 


America rejoices that she has been able to call from 
abroad such able ministers as Whitefield and McCosh, 
Jowett, Aked and Hugh Black, but they would not be 
allowed in Mexico. 

The state legislatures shall have the exclusive power of 


determining the maximum number of ministers of religious 
creeds according to the needs of each locality. 


Think of giving our state legislatures such power! 
Yet we believe they will compare favorably with the 
Mexican in honesty and intelligence. 

The press as well as the pulpit is to be muzzled in 
Mexico: 

No periodical publication which either by reason of its 


program, its title or merely by its general tendencies, is of 
a religious character, shall comment upon any political 
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affairs of the nation, nor publish any information regarding 
the acts of the authorities of the country or of private indi- 
viduals in so far as the latter have to do with public affairs. 

If this had been the law in the United States such 
periodicals as The Independent and The Outlook would 
never have been started and the religious press of the 
country would be deprived of its influence on public 
affairs. 

No religious denomination, no minister or ex-min- 
ister, is allowed to found or conduct schools, colleges, 
universities, technical institutions, research labora- 
tories, hospitals, orphan asylums, charitable institu- 
tions or anything else of the kind. But at least nine- 
tenths of the higher educational and the charitable in- 
stitutions of the United States were founded under re- 
ligious auspices. If this had. been our constitution we 
should have been deprived of Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton, St. Luke’s and the Presbyterian hospitals, the Prot- 
estant, Catholic and Hebrew orphanages, and all similar 
institutions of incalculable benefit to our country. Rus- 
sia could not do worse than Mexico under the new 
régime. 

Finally, to make the power of the bureaucracy abso- 
lute and to extinguish all possibility of popular con- 
trol, it is expressly provided that 

No trial by jury shall ever be granted for the infraction 
of any of the preceding provisions. 

We understand fully the conditions that have given 
rise to the fanatical] anti-clericalism which finds expres- 
sion in this constitution. It is an intolerance generated 
by intolerance. It is a tyranny evoked by tyranny. The 
Roman Catholic Church has had supreme control over 
the people of Mexico for four hundred years and cannot 
escape responsibility for their ignorance, superstition 
and poverty. But the way to reform a church is not to 
make it subservient to the state. That makes it worse. 
The only way to combat intolerance is by. tolerance, The 
only thing that can conquer tyranny is freedom. With 
free schools, free churches and free press there would 
be great hope for the future of Mexico. But the new 
constitution, altho it contains many enlightened pro- 
visions, would strangle the only agencies capable of re- 
forming Mexico. 


GILL NOT HILL 
HE United States Brewers’ Association has caught 


The Independent in an error. In our issue of March 


5, we spoke of Mayor Hill of Seattle. It should, of 
course, be Mayor Gill. We welcome the correction. 

But the Brewers’ Association, speaking thru its sec- 
retary, Mr. Fry, thinks that The Independent was also 
in error in trusting Mayor Gill’s testimony as to the 
good results of prohibition in Seattle. Mr. Fry writes 
us on this point as follows: 


Mr. Gill was driven from office a few years ago, under the 
Recall Law of Washington, because of his tolerance of 
vicious conditions. A short time afterward he made a con- 
fession of his omissions, . . . and the deluded voters of his 
city, male and female, returned him to the office from which 
he had been ejected, upon his promise to be good. Within 
a month or so he has fom indicted by the Federal Grand 
Jury under the most sensational circumstances on the 
charge of conspiring to over-ride the laws, and establish a 
monopoly of the illicit sale of liquor in Seattle, in connec- 
tion with some rather notorious characters of that place. In 
view of these circumstances, it appears to me that the testi- 
mony of this gentleman, as to the good effects of prohibi- 
tion, may at least be received with reserve. 


The main facts are as Mr. Fry states them. Mayor 
Gill was recalled from office in 1910, ran again unsuc- 
cessfully in 1912, was elected again in 1914 by an enor- 
mous majority as the candidate of the reform forces, and 
reélected to a third term last March. During the past 
year Mayor Gill has enforced the prohibition law with 
severity and effectiveness. By his activity against the 
liquor traffic since his return to office he has earned the 
whole-hearted support of the “dry” interests and the 
equally hearty hostility of the “wets.” 

It is true that he has been indicted by a Federal 
grand jury, on the charge of accepting a bribe from a 
firm of druggists for protection in the illegal selling of 
liquor. 

But when it is known that the complainants and chief 
witnesses against the Mayor are the druggists in ques- 
tion, whose stores Mr. Gill had raided, the case looks 
not quite so clear against him. In the course of the raid 
casks and bottles containing over 2000 gallons of liquor 
had been smashed and the liquor thrown away. Both 
druggists on their own plea of guilty have been con- 
victed of the illegal sale of liquor. 

There the case stands. In common with all good citi- 
zens, we shall assume Mayor Gill to be innocent until 
he is proven guilty. In fairness to the Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation we are glad to present these facts. In fairness 
to Mayor Gill we should reiterate that he has the sted- 
fast support of the prohibition forces in Seattle and the 
bitter hostility of those who are attempting to carry on 
the surreptitious and illegal sale of liquor. 

We submit that the weight of probability is all in 
Mayor Gill’s favor as a witness to the effectiveness of 
prohibition in Seattle. 


THE RICH MAN’S CHANCE 
HEN Harry Thaw killed Stanford White, his 
family poured out money in the employment of 
legal acumen and medical skill to save him from the 
logical penalty of his act. He was saved on the ground 
that he was insane. 

When Thaw had been for a time in an asylum for the 
criminal insane, the family wealth was again used in 
repeated attempts to have him deciared sane. For a long 
time the attempts failed. 

Then the family money was used to engineer an es- 
cape from the asylum. The plan succeeded, but the fugi- 
tive was captured in another state and brought back in 
spite of all the legal obstacles the Thaw money could 
buy. 

Another attempt to have Thaw declared sane suc- 
ceeded. He became a free man again. 

It was not long before he was accused of a vicious 
crime of degeneracy. But once more the family wealth 
has come to the rescue; and he has been adjudged by a 
Pennsylvania court to be insane. 

Apparently Thaw is insane whenever he commits a 
crime, and in his right mind between times. At least 
so the money of the Thaw family succeeds in proving 
to the satisfaction of the law. 

Is it any wonder that the notion prevails that the rich 
man stands a better chance before American courts 
than the poor man? 























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















Within less than a week 
and practically without 
bloodshed the autocracy 
and bureaucracy of the Russian Empire 
have been overthrown and the govern- 
ment is ‘in the hands of a group of able 
and progressive men backed by the 
national assembly, the Duma. The 
causes of the movement are discussed 
editorially. Here we can only briefly 
narrate the remarkable events that 
took place in Petrograd. First there 
was the failure of the transportation 
system to keep the capital supplied 
with food. This was ascribed to the 
incompetency or treachery of Proto- 
popov, Minister of the Interior, and so 
manager of the state railroads, who 
was suspected of aggravating the hard- 
ships in order to put a stop to the war. 

Bread lines formed. Mobs collected 
in the streets. The police fired upon 
them but were not able to suppress 
them. Then the troops were called on 
to help the police but showed a strange 
lack of enthusiasm for the task. The 
Cossacks who used to delight in charg- 
ing unarmed civilians with whip and 
saber now fraternized with the people. 
The Guards fired over their heads or 
refused to fire at all. Some shot their 
officers. The police used machine guns 
from the tops of public buildings with 
murderous effect on the crowds below. 

When the Duma declared itself the 
government workingmen and nobles, 
students and peasants, soldiers and 
sailors hastened to the Tauris Palace 
to declare their willingness to support 
the new regime. The famous Preobra- 
jensky Guards, all six-footers, were 
drawn up in front of the palace, while 
the president of the Duma, Mr. Rod- 
zianko, made a speech to them. The 
Grand Duke Cyril, cousin of the Czar, 
appeared in the Duma Hall with officers 
of the Naval Guard and placed the 
Imperial Corps at the command of 
President Rodzianko. The Grand Duke 
Nicholas telegraphed from the Cau- 
casus his acceptance of the new regime. 

One by one the regiments went over 
to the side of the Duma. Students and 
strikers obtaining arms from the ar- 
senal took possession of the streets. 
The old Cabinet and the police and 
soldiery that stood by it were besieged 
all night in the Admiralty Building, the 
Alexander Gardens, St. Isaac’s Cathe- 
dral, and the Astoria hotel. Here there 
was fierce fighting, but early Tuesday 
morning the resistance broke down and 
the ministers surrendered. The national 
ensign was lowered and the red flag 
raised in its place while the crowd 
sang the song of the revolutionists. 
The archives of the hated secret police 
were raided and the papers that had sent 
so many thousands to Siberia or death 
were brought out and burned. As soon 
as the Czar’s abdication was known a 
mob with ladders gathered in front of 
the Winter Palace and tore down the 
ipemrial insignia from the facade. The 
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prisons were entered and the leaders of 
the old regime put in the place of the 
revolutionists who had been confined 
in the dungeons of the fortress of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. The food stores 
were released and the shops again 
opened. There was surprizing little 
looting and the total number of lives 
lost in the insurrection is probably less 
than five hundred. 


‘Sie Gon ond On March 11 the Em- 
peror issued a ukase 
declaring the Duma ad- 
journed “owing to extraordinary cir- 
cumstances until further notice,” tho 
promising to reconvene the sessions of 
parliament not later than April. But 
instead of obeying, the members of the 
Duma, with the exception of the con- 
servatives, met in secret session and 
declared the present government over- 
thrown and authorized the establish- 
ment of a provisional government in 
its place. 

President Rodzianko of the Duma 


the Duma 


sent the following message to the Czar. 
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THE CROWN WAS TOO HEAVY FOR HIM 


Alexis, the only son of Nicholas II, was excluded 
from the throne by his father 


who after dismissing the Duma had 
gone to his customary headquarters at 
the front: 


The situation is grave. Anarchy reigns in 
the capital. The Government is paralyzed. 
The transport of provisions and fuel is 
completely disorganized. General dissatis- 
faction is growing. Irregular rifle firing is 
occurring in the streets. It is necessary to 
charge immediately some person trusted by 
the people to form a new Government. It 
is impossible to linger, since delay means 
death. Praying God that the responsibility 
= _ hour will not fall upon a crowned 
ead. 


This was followed on Tuesday by a 
still more urgent message from Presi- 
dent Rodzianko: 


The position is becoming more serious. 
It is imperative that immediate measures be 
taken, because tomorrow will be too late. 
The last hour has come when the fate of 
the fatherland and the dynasty are being 
decided. 


The Czar’s only response was to 
start for Petrograd, but his train was 
stopped at Pskov, 125 miles away. 
Here he was met by two members of 
the Duma who placed before him for 
signature a manifesto of abdication. 
The Czar asked to be allowed to con- 
sult his wife, but that was refused. 
He talked of suicide but was persuaded 
from it by his confessor. He declared 
that he had been betrayed, but finally 
he submitted to the inevitable, saying: 

It would be very hard to be separated 
from my son. Therefore I will abdicate in 
favor of my brother, in behalf of myself 
and my son. 

The Emperor Nicholas then signed 
the document which we publish in an- 
other column. He then left for his 
Crimean residence. 


When the Czar abdicated 
‘ the Russian throne, both 

Michael = fy himself and for his 
only son, he nominated his. only 
brother, the Grand Duke Michael Alex- 
androvitch, as his successor. The latter 
accepted only on condition that the 
question of the form of government 
be submitted to the people. This is his 
public declaration: 


This heavy responsibility has come to me 
at the voluntary request of my brother, 
who has transferred the imperial throne to 
me during a period of warfare which is 
accompanied with unprecedented popular 
disturbances, 

Moved by the thought which is in the 
miuds of the entire people, that the good of 
the country is paramount, I have adopted 
the firm resolution to accept the supreme 
power only if this be the will of our great 
people who, by a plebiscite organized by 
their representatives in a constituent as- 
sembly, shall establish a form of govern- 
ment and new fundamental laws for the 
Russian state. 

Consequently, invoking the benediction 
of our Lord, I urge all citizens of Russia 
to submit to the provisional government 
established upon the initiative of the Duma 
and invested with full plenary powers until 
such time, which will follow with as little 
delay as possible, as the constituent assem- 
bly, on a.basis of universal, direct, equal 
and secret suffrage, shall by its decision. as 
to the new form of government express the 
will of the people. 


Grand Duke 
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THE MEN 


WHO REMADE RUSSIA’S GOVERNMENT 


A recent photograph of the Russian Duma taken in London during the conference of the Duma and the British Parliament. Professor Milukov, 
leader of the revolution, and. now Minister of Foreign Affairs, is seated at the extreme right; the leader of reaction, M. Protopopov, former 
Minister of the Interior, is seated fifth from the left 


As soon as the United 
States severed diplo- 
matic relations with 
Germany the Chinese Cabinet notified 
the American minister at Peking, Dr. 


China Breaks 
With Germany 








RUSSIAN FREEDOM 

Citizens. —The Erecutive Committee 
of the Duma, with the aid and sup- 
port of the garrison of the capital and 
its inhabitants, has succeeded in 
triumphing over the obnorious forces 
of the old régime in such a manner 
that we are able to proceed to a more 
stable organization of the erecutive 
power, with men whose past political 
activity assures them the country’s 
confidence. 

The new Cabinet will base its policy 
on the following principles: 

First—An immediate general am- 
nesty for all political and religious 
offenses, including terrorist acts and 
military and agrarian offenses. 

Second.—Liberty of speech and of 
the press; freedom for alliances, 
unions, and strikes, with the extension 
of these liberties to military officials 
within the limits admitted by military 
requirements. 

Third.—-Abolition of all social, re- 
ligious, and national restrictions. 

Fourth.—To proceed forthwith to 
the preparation and convocation of a 
Constitutional Assembly, based on uni- 
versal suffrage, which will establish 
a governmental régime. 

Fifth—The _ substitution of the 
police by a national militia, with chiefs 
to be elected and responsible to the 
Government. 

Sirth—Communal elections to be 
based on universal suffrage. 

Seventh.—The troops which partici- 
pated in the revolutionary movement 
will not be disarmed, but will remain 
in Petrograd. 

Highth—While maintaining _ strict 
military discipline for troops on active 
service, it is desirable to abrogate for 
soldiers all restrictions in the enjoy- 
ment of social rights accorded other 
citizens. 

The Provisional Government desires 
to add that it has no intention to profit 
by the circumstances of the war to 
delay the realization of the measures 
of reform above mentioned. 




















Paul S. Reinsch, that China would 
_take the same action. But the Presi- 
dent, Li Yuan-hung, refused to approve 
of such a measure, holding that the 
constitution reserved to the president 
the power with the concurrence of the 
National Council to declare war and 
make treaties. The Cabinet thereupon 
resigned and the Premier, Tuan Chi- 
jui, took train for Tientsin in spite of 
the President who had given orders 
to the railroad to refuse him trans- 
portation. Dr. Wu Ting-fang, former 
Minister to the United States, had re- 
signed the portfolio of Foreign Affairs 
a few days before alleging as a reason 
that he had become deaf thru a recent 
illness. But President Li, finding that 
parliament would not support him in 
a policy of neutrality, recalled the 
Premier from Tientsin and negotia- 
tions with the Entente Powers were 

















Cesare in New York Evening Post 


THE SCEPTRE 


resumed. The representatives of Eng- 
land, France, Belgium and Japan urged 
China, by substantial inducements, not 
merely to break with Germany, but to 
join the Allies in the war. This was of 








THE CZAR’S ABDICATION | 

We, Nicholas IT, by the Grace of 
God Emperor of all the Russias, Czar 
of Poland and Grand Duke of Finland, 
etc., make known to all our faithful 
subjects: In the day of the great sstrug- 
gle against a foreign foe who has been 
striving for three years to enslave our 
country God has wished to send to 
Russia a new and painful trial. In- 
terior troubles threaten to have a fatal 
repercussion on the final outcome of 
the war. The destinies of Russia and 
the honor of our heroic army, the hap- 
piness of our people and all the future 
of our dear Fatherland require that the 
war be prosecuted at all cost to a vic- 
torious end. The cruel enemy is mak- 
ing his last effort and the moment is 
near when our valiant army, in con- 
cert with those of our glorious Allies, 
will definitely chastise the foe. 

In these decisive days in the life of 
Russia we believe our people should 
have the closest union and organiza- 
tion of all their forces for the realiza- 
tion of speedy victory. 

For this reason, in accord with the 
Duma of the Empire, we have consid- 
ered it desirable to abdicate the throne 
of Russia and lay aside our supreme 
power, 

Not wishing to be separated from 
our loved son, we leave our heritage to 
our brother, the Grand Duke Michael 
Alerandrovitch, blessing his advent to 
the throne of Russia. 

We hand over the Government to 
our brother in full union with the rep- 
resentatives of the nation who are 
seated in the legislative chambers, tak- 
ing this step with an inviolable oath 
in the name of our well beloved coun- 
try. We call on all faithful sons of the 
Fatherland to fulfil their sacred pa- 
triotic duty in this painfyl moment of 
national trial and to aid our brother 
and the representatives of the nation 
in bringing Russia into the path of 
prosperity and glory. May God aid 
Russia. 
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THE CITY OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


The British army which started over two years ago to fight its way up the Tigris river to Bagdad 
has as last attained its object. This is a severe blow not only to the Turks but also to the Germans, 
who had long planned to run a railroad from Berlin to Bagdad, thus making an overland route 
to the Far East as a rival to the British sea route via Suez. This view of Bagdad is taken from 
the eastern side of the Tigris and shows the bridge of boats connecting the two parts of the city 


course opposed by the 3000 Germans 
in China and also by the radical wing 
of the Chinese republicans. Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, first president of the republic, 
cabled to Premier Lloyd George beg- 
ging him to let China alone, as a decla- 
ration of war against Germany might 
lead to another massacre of foreigners 
and a rising of the Mohammedans in 
the south. 

But as a whole, the Chinese are de- 
cidedly anti-German, and had been 
before the war. The German troops 
who went with the international force 
to relieve the legations in Peking dur- 
ing the Boxer rebellion were instructed 
by the Kaiser to act like Attila and so 
terrorize the Chinese that they would 
be remembered for a century. These 
instructions were carried out with such 
literalness and efficiency as to shock 
the civilized world. An excessive in- 
demnity was demanded by Germany 
for Boxer damages and expeditionary 
expenses. The Chinese port of Kiao- 
chau had been demanded by Germany 
as compensation for the murder of 
two German missionaries and with this 


foothold on the coast the Germans 
were gaining control of the rest of 
the Shang-tung peninsula. Besides 


these older grievances and apprehen- 
sions China has suffered directly from 
the German submarine warfare for 
some of the hundred thousand coolies 
sent to France to replace French la- 
borers have been lost on vessels sunk 
in the Mediterranean. 

China still has to pay over $30,000,- 
000 a year on the Boxer indemnity 
until 1940, but by centering the war 


on the side of the Allics she would 
repudiate that part of the indemnity 
due to Germany and Austria while the 
Allies would in consideration of her 
support either remit the rest of the 
Boxer indemnity or permit the post- 
ponement of the payments until better 
times. 

China also seeks permission of the 
powers to raise her tariff above the 
five per cent established by interna- 
tional agreement. The United States 
has long urged this on the other six- 
teen signatory powers, but only Japan 
and Great Britain have been willing 
to consent to it. 

Apparently the Premier obtained 
these or similar concessions from the 
Entente Powers for he brought a pro- 
posal to break off diplomatic relations 
with Germany before Parliament 
where it was passed by a vote of 431 
to 87 in the House and 152 to 37 in the 
Senate. Following the break the Chin- 
ese Government took possession of the 
six German ships at Shanghai. 


The retirement 
of the Germans 
in France is 
going further than was at first sup- 
posed. The British a few weeks ago 
finding the trenches in front of them 
vacated expected that the Germans 
would attempt to make a stand on 
the ridge in front of Bapaume, and 
about a mile behind the former Ger- 
man line. But when they reached this 
point they found that Bapaume was 
held only by a rear guard which was 
overcome after stiff fighting. Before 


British Take 
Bapaume and Péronne 


evacuating the town the Germans had 
taken away or destroyed everything of 
value in the homes as well as public 
buildings and had set fire to the town. 

Bapaume, altho it had only three 
thousand inhabitants before the war 
and was not a fortress, has by reason 
of its position played a considerable 
part in military history, and was the 
scene of one of the notable battles of 
the war of 1871. 

More important, however, is the 
evacuation by the Germans of the an- 
cient fortress of Péronne, on _ the 
Somme, which was the main objective 
of French and British offensive last 
summer. 

South of Péronne the French have 
occupied Roye and Nogon which were 
not destroyed by the Germans like 
Bapaume. All along the forty-five mile 
front from the Oise to the Ancre the 
Germans have fallen back within the 
last month and in places to a distance 
of two or three miles. It looks as tho 
the Germans had decided to give up 
the angle which has ever since the fall 
of 1914 pointed at Paris and to retire 
to a shorter and stronger line running 
thru Lille, Cambrai and St. Quentin 
and from ten to twenty-five miles be- 
hind their former front. This is the 
greatest change in the line since the 
battle of the Marne. 


The first victim of 
the persistent at- 
tacks on the French 
Government in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties was one of the latest additions to 
the cabinet, General Louis Lyautey. 
He was called to take charge of the 
War Office from Morocco where he 
has been in control during the four 
years since that country became a 
French protectorate. There he has 
brought order out of chaos. Previous 
to this General Lyautey had distin- 
guished himself as a colonial adminis- 
trator in Tonking, Oran and Mada- 
gascar. 

But the qualities that make a good 
proconsul are not the same as make a 
good parliamentarian. Lyautey was as 


French Ministry 
Resigns 








THE GREAT WAR 

March 12—Russian Duma votes to 
depose government. American steam- 
er “Algonquin” sunk. China breaks 
with Germany. 

March 13—Revolutionists control Pe- 
trograd. Russians take Kermanshah, 
Persia. 

March 14—German Chancellor prom- 
ises reforms to Prussian Diet. Brit- 
ish pursue Turks up the Tigris 30 
miles beyond Bagdad. 

March 15—Nicholas II abdicates the 
throne of Russia. British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer asks Parliament 
for $320,000,000 more. 

March 16—British take St. Pierre 
Vaast Wood. German airships raid 
England and _ France. Zeppelin 
brought down near Paris. 

March 17—British take Bapaume. 
French take Roye. Briand ministry 
resigns. American ships “City of 
Memphis” and “Tilinois” sunk. 

March 18—American ship “Vigilan- 
cia” sunk without warning. British 
occupy Péronne. 
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much out of place in a cabinet as 
Kitchener was. He was restive under 
popular criticism and did not know 
how to secure the support of parlia- 
mentary factions. Finally when called 
upon to defend his policy in the Cham- 
her he began with what the Deputies 
chose to consider an insult and they 
howled him down. 

Among the points criticized were 
the reéxamination of all men who 
had been rejected for physical de- 
fects to see if they were still in- 
eligible for service, the incorporation 
of priests in fighting units and the 
deficiencies of the aeroplane branch of 
the army. General Lyautey began by 
saying: 

I must admit that at first thought it would 
be preferable if this debate did not take 
place. It really did not seem opportune at 
a moment when I had just established an 
organization which answers, in principle at 
least, to most of your requirements to begin 
such a discussion I thought, and still think, 
is dangerous, but if I agreed to it it was 
because it was most distasteful to me to 
give the appearance of shunning it. 

1 believe there are things whic’1 must not 
be spoken. You will permit me not to fol- 
low you into technical questions. because 
even in secret session my responsible opin- 
ion is that it would expose the national de- 
fense to risks. 

At this a tumult of unprecedented 
violence broke out in the Chamber and 
he was not allowed to continue. There 
is evidence enough in the present war 
to justify his distrust of the Chamber 
of Deputies in keeping military secrets, 
but that did not matter. On account 
of the refusal of the Chamber to listen 
to him he was obliged to resign his 
post as Minister of War. 

This was followed by the resigna- 
tion of the whole cabinet and Premier 
Briand laid down the office which he 
has held for a year and a half, on the 
very day when the French armies 
made their great advance. President 
Poincaré asked the ex-Minister of 
Finance to form a new cabinet. 


F ‘ The report for the 
our American : 

‘ week ending March 

Ships Sunk 11 showed thirteen 
British and two French vessels of over 
1600 tons sunk by German submarines 
and mines. On February 1 the British 
possest some 3730 vessels of over 1600 
tons, and in the first six weeks of the 
U-boat campaign 78 of these were 
sunk, so it seems that the Germans 
are not reducing British shipping 
very rapidly, especially when we con- 
sider that British and neutral ship- 
yards are constructing more British 
ships as fast as they can. 

Until Count Bernstorff was safely 
back it seemed that the Germans 
avoided attacking American ships, but 
now it is evident that they intend to 
carry out their threat to sink at sight 
any vessels in the war zone, for since 
then four American vessels have fallen 
victims to the U-boats within a week. 

The freighter “Algonquin” from 
Brooklyn, loaded with meat for Lon- 
don, was suddenly shelled by a sub- 
marine from a distance of a mile early 
on Sunday morning, March 11. The 
captain immediately stopped the steam- 


er and put his crew in the boats. The 
submarine, which proved to be the 
“U-38,” continued firing, twenty shots 
in all, of which some struck the ship 
and others endangered the boats. Then 
the submarine submerged and circled 
around the “Algonquin” several times 
to see if it were safe to approach. 
Finding her deserted the submarine 
came up and sent men on board who 
hauled down the American flag and 
placed bombs in the engine room. Ten 
minutes later these exploded and the 
ship sank. Captain Nordberg asked the 
commander of the submarine to give 
him a tow, but he replied: “I’m too 
busy. I expect a couple of other steam- 
ers.” 

After twenty-seven hours’ rowing, 
the boats reached Scilly without having 
seen a single ship on the way to the 
coast. The crew numbered _ twenty- 
seven, fourteen of them Americans. All 
were saved. The cargo of the “Algon- 
quin” was insured for $1,200,000 and 
the vessel for $300,000. The American 
flag was plainly painted on her side 
and the Germans took photographs of 
her before blowing her up. 

On Sunday, the 18th, three more 
American steamships were sunk in the 
same waters, the “City of Memphis,” 
owned by the Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany of New York; the _ tankship 
“Tllinois,”’ owned by the Texas Oil 
Company, and the “Vigilancia,” owned 
by the Ward Line. The “City of Mem- 
phis” and the “Illinois” were bound 
for America and without cargo. The 
former had been carrying cotton and 
the latter petroleum. They were: blown 
up on Saturday afternoon after the 
removal of the crews, most of whom 
have arrived safely at Scilly. The 
“Vigilancia” was torpedoed without 
warning by an invisible submarine. 


Many of her crew are still missing. 
The total tonnage of the lost vessels 
was 14,587. 


The response of the 
country to the Ger- 
man threat of forcing 
war upon the United States by con- 
tinuing unrestricted submarine warfare 
on neutral commerce indicates that 
President Wilson will have the support 
of the overwhelming majority of his 
fellow countrymen in any action that he 
may take to vindicate our rights at sea. 
The Pennsylvania House of Represen- 
tatives has followed the example of 
other state legislatures in all parts of 
the country and adopted a resolution 
condemning the filibuster against the 
armed neutrality bill. On March 13 
governors of the six New England 
states met in Boston as an executive 
council of defense. They pledged sup- 
port to the government and urged 
instant measures of military prepared- 
ness. The New York Federation of 
Churches adopted by a three to one 
vote a declaration approving the rup- 
ture of diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many and _ recommending’ universal 
military service. The mayor of New 
York has secured, it is‘ estimated, more 
than a million signatures of citizens 
to a pledge of loyalty to the American 
Government. In Milwaukee more than 
10,000 persons, many of them of Ger- 
man birth, took part in a monster 
mass meeting to assure the govern- 
ment of their support in any emer- 
gency. 

Organized labor generally is meeting 
the international crisis with undiluted 
patriotism. Samuel Gompers, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
has issued a call to labor leaders all 
over the country to meet for the dis- 


Rallying Round 
the President 





























Underwood & Underwood 


BEFORE — AND AFTER 
Ten days’ drill at the Newport Naval Training Station really made the change the photographs 


show. The uniform is partly responsible, 


of course, 
reflected in the boys’ 


but the stimulus of standing straight is 
faces, too 
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Rogers in New York Herald 


IF YOU WANT TO STRIKE, SON, STRIKE THE KAISER 


Kirby in New York World 
TAKING HIM BY THE THROAT 


UPHOLD OR HOLD-UP 


cussion of the relation of organized 
labor to national preparedness. 

The Socialist party has been much 
stirred by an address of Eugene V. 
Debs, thrice the Socialist candidate for 
President, which advocated a general 
strike in case of war with any foreign 
nation. He urged workers to combine 
into great industrial unions and be 
ready to paralyzeall industry by con- 
eerted action if necessary to preserve 
peace. Some Socialists dissent from 
these tactics. Congressman Meyer Lon- 
don, who has always voted with the 
extreme pacifists in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, declared that the party 
should oppose any policy leading to 
war, but should not make difficulties for 
the government after war has been 
declared. 


Railroad Strike During the past week 
Austad the nation has been 
under the shadow of a 
general strike of the four great railroad 
brotherhoods. At first the strike was 
scheduled to begin on Saturday, March 
‘17, but at the urgent solicitation of the 
federal government the order was post- 
poned until the following Monday. On 
Monday the verdict of the Supreme 
Court upon the constitutionality of the 
Adamson eight-hour law was expected, 
and if the decision were favorable no 
strike would be necessary. The reason 
why the union leaders attempted to 
bring on a strike before the decision of 
the Supreme Court was partly impa- 
tience with further delay and partly the 
fear that war might come and public 
opinion would regard an.industrial dis- 
pute of so menacing a character as lit- 
tle short of treasonable. The railroad 
managers reproached the _ railroad 
brotherhoods for embarrassing the gov- 
ernment at a time of international ten- 
sion which is almost as critical as if 
war were already declared. In reply to 
this the unionists retorted that patriot- 
ism works both ways and that the dis- 
pute would end at once if the railroads 
would grant the eight-hour day which 
has already received the sanction of 
Congress and the President and has 
been embodied in the Adamson law. 


If all the members of the four 
railroad brotherhoods had taken. part 
in the strike about four hundred 
thousand men would have _ stopped 
work, and it is certain that it would 
have been impossible to find trained 
men enough outside the unions to 
fill their places. But the railroad 
managers counted on the loyalty 
or the self-interest of a large propor- 
tion of the railroad workers to keep 
their trains running. Many men who 
had been long in employment were re- 
luctant to lose their chance of a pension 
and the security of a good job, and some 
local branches of the unions which hap- 
pen to be in an especially favorable 
position did not wish to risk their im- 
mediate interests for uncertain benefits 
to organized labor as a whole. Indi- 
vidual members of the brotherhoods in 
Pennsylvania filed bills in the United 
States District Court for an injunction 


against the organization officials on the 
ground that a strike would endanger 
the security of the beneficial funds of 
the brotherhoods. Various, locals in the 
Middle West announced their intention 
of disregarding any strike order. The 
Switchmen’s Union, which is not affili- 
ated with the four railroad brother- 
hoods, declared its “neutrality” in the 
event of a strike. 

At last the railroad managers cap- 
itulated. The terms of _ settlement 
awarded by the committee on the rail- 
road crisis of the Council of National 
Defense conceded the eight-hour day 
at the present standard rate for ten 
hours’ work, even if the Adamson 
law were declared unconstitutional. 

On Monday, March 19, the Supreme 
Court affirmed the constitutionality of 
the Adamson law, thus confirming the 
agreement already reached and proving 
the wisdom of the railroad managers in 
bowing to the will of the federal gov- 
ernment and the necessities of the sit- 
uation while it was still possible to 
make a virtue of concession. 


Wilson Picks President Wilson has 
Tariff Board named the six members 

of the new tariff com- 
mission which is charged with the duty 
of investigating the administrative, 
fiscal economic and industrial effects 
of existing duties, questions relating 
to tariff schedules and classifications 
and modifications of the customs regu- 
lations, and the commercial relations 
between the United States and foreign 
countries. All of the information se- 
cured by these experts is to be at the 
disposal of Congress and the President. 
Professor Frank Taussig of Harvard 
University is appointed as chairman of 
the commission. The other members 
are: Daniel Roper, recently first as- 
sistant postmaster general; David 
Lewis, a representative of Maryland in 














Press Illustrating 


NEW ENGLAND IS READY 


Five of the Governors of the New England States, who met in Boston on March 13, to pledge 
the support and coéperation of their several states in “the most energetic preparation for national 


defense on land and sea.” 


Standing, left to right: Governors Keyes of New Hampshire, Milliken 


ot Maine. Seated, left to right: Governors Graham of Vermont, McCall of Massachusetts, Holcomb 
of Connecticut 
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International Film 


OUR FASTEST DEFENSE 


One way in which Uncle Sam is preparing to,meet marauding U-boats. The Government is trying 
out this new “sea sled” at San Diego and it is said to be the fastest craft afloat 


the Sixty-fourth Congress; William 
Kent, a representative from Califor- 
nia without party affiliation; William 
Culbertson, a Progressive from Kansas, 
associated with the old tariff board; 
Edward Costigan, who was recently 
Progressive candidate for Governor of 
Colorado. Republicans complain that 
the commission should have been non- 
partizan and yet there is not one 
straight Republican or protectionist 
among the six. All are low tariff men 
and represent various phases of radical 
thought. The commissioners have terms 
of varying length, from two to twelve 
years, and each will receive $7500 a 
year. 


», Contracts with private 
Waate Gam $ builders have at last been 

Ships placed by the navy de- 
partment for the construction of four 
battle cruisers and six scout cruisers. 
The total cost of construction, not in- 
cluding armament and equipment, will 
reach $112,000,000. A fifth battle 
cruiser will be built directly by the 
government at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. The private companies which 
have undertaken battle cruiser con- 
struction have agreed to accept ten 
per cent net profit. The gross cost of 
building may, however, be increased 
in order to hasten the completion of 
the ships. Contracts for three battle- 
ships, thirty-eight submarines, fifteen 
destroyers and many coast patrol boats 
and auxiliary ships still remain to be 
awarded. 

President Wilson won a striking per- 
sonal victory when the Senate con- 
firmed his nomination of Dr. Cary T. 
Grayson as medical director of the 
navy with the rank of rear admiral. 
No recent appointment of the admin- 
istration has been so criticized; the 
principal objection being that 127 
other officers had precedence over Dr. 
Grayson in the normal order of pro- 
motion. The vote confirming the nomi- 
nation was a strictly party division. 

The Great War has not apparently 
inflicted much injury on the American 
merchant marine. The navigation bu- 
reau announces that the merchant ves- 
sels which have taken American regis- 
try since the war began have a tonnage 
313,814 gross tons more than those 
which transferred from American to 
foreign registry during the same 
period. The number of vessels, how- 


ever, has not increased. Shipping cir- 
cles seem to have less fear than 
formerly of a successful German sub- 
marine campaign. The International 
Seamen’s Union, which has been de- 
manding a bonus of seventy-five per 
cent to each of its members serving on 
a.ship bound for the war zone, has 
agreed to accept a fifty per cent bonus. 
The total decline of the foreign trade 
of the country during the month of 
February was $190,000,000. 


. The projected treaty 
Colombia Treaty ith the Republic of 

Withdrawn = Colombia which has 
recently engaged the attention of the 
Senate has been withdrawn and will 
not be brought up again until Con- 
gress meets in special session after 
April 16. After this action had been 
taken by the administration the Senate 
adjourned on March 16. The Colombia 
treaty was intended to satisfy the 
grievance which the republic has al- 
ways felt against the United States 
for taking a hand in the Panama revo- 
lution and thus depriving Colombia of 
all rights over the Canal route. It con- 


tained expressions of regret for the 


lapse of friendly relations between the 
two nations and provided for the pay- 
ment of $25,000,000 to cover Colombian 
claims. President Wilson urged prompt 


ratification on the ground that it was 
imperative that the United States 
should secure the good will of all Latin- 
American countries and especially of 
those near the Panama Canal. This 
hint that a large money payment was 
requisite to prevent Colombia from 
acting in the interest of Germany 
against us was bitterly resented by 
many Senators. Senator Lodge accused 
the President of trying to force the 
country to pay blackmail. Colombians 
deny that German influence plays any 
part in their foreign policy, and ex- 
President Reyes tells us that Colombia 
would side with the United States in 
case we should be at war with Ger- 
many because the Monroe Doctrine 
makes the interest of all American 
republics identical. 

President Wilson can count on his 
own party to support the treaty but 
he will need ten Republican votes in 
the Senate to reach the necessary two- 
thirds. Only three Republicans appear 
to favor the treaty, La Follette of Wis- 
consin, Gronna of North Dakota, and 
Knox of Pennsylvania. La Follette and 
Gronna are strong pacifists and took 
a leading part in the filibuster which 
prevented the enactment of the armed 
neutrality bill. The strong support 
given to the Colombia treaty by Sena- 
tor Knox was a great surprize to the 
Senate since he served in the Repub- 
lican cabinets of Roosevelt and Taft, 
and has been a fairly consistent op- 
ponent of the foreign policy of the 
present administration. His argument 
for the treaty was that “it will end 
a grievance, which, whether fancied 
or real, has grown so traditional as 
to be unsusceptible of obliteration in 
any other way.” When the treaty is 
again brought before the Senate it will 
probably be modified to meet the views 
of some of the Republican Senators in 
order to make possible its ratification. 
For example, it may include an option 
on the Atrato River route where an- 
other trans-isthmian canal could be 
constructed. 











Harding in Brooklyn Daiiy Eagle 
HURRY, MEN! IT MAY NOT BE TOO LATE 
HAVE YOU 
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Ding in New York Tribune 
DINNER IS SERVED 





A GARDEN? 
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A SEVEN MILLION DOLLAR SAMPLE 


THE BATTLESHIP “NEW YORK,” ONE OF THE HALF DOZEN BIGGEST SHIPS IN THE U. S. NAVY 




















SECRETARY DANIELS TRAINING A BIG 


GUN 





OUR BILLION DOLLAR NAVY 


URING the four years of the 

first administration of Wood- 

row Wilson there was appro- 

priated on account of the naval 
establishment the sum of about $1,135,- 
000,000. The three-year program 
adopted by the first session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress authorized the con- 
struction of 156 vessels of different 
types, and the money has now been pro- 
vided to commence the construction of 
7 battleships, 5 battle cruisers, 7 scout 
cruisers, 35 destroyers, 48 submarines, 
1 destroyer tender, 1 submarine tender, 
1 hospital ship, 1 fuel ship, 1 ammuni- 
tion ship and 1 gunboat. 

The outstanding features of the 
latest naval bill are, first, the $115,- 
000,000 appropriation for speeding up 
the construction of ships already au- 
thorized and those authorized in the bill 
just approved, and the purchase or con- 
struction of aircraft, additional de- 
stroyers, submarine chasers, motor 
boats and other small craft, which will 
be essential in an emergency and which 
can be constructed in a comparatively 
short time. A further emergency ap- 
propriation of $18,000,000 is provided 
specifically for the construction of 20 
coast submarines in addition to the 18 
submarines for which money is pro- 
vided in the three-year program. 

A serious problem that has con- 
fronted the Navy Department during 
the past two years has been the inabil- 
ity to secure the prompt construction 
of the ships authorized. The pressure 
upon private yards for merchant craft 
has been so great and the demand for 
skilled labor, which is of a very supe- 
rior class, has been so unprecedented, 
that it has been impossible either for 
private shipyards or the navy yards 
to secure enough skilled men to do all 
the work demanded. 

The authorization of money to speed 
up the work, added to the power 
granted the President to commandeer 
private shipyards and plants manufac- 
turing war materials, will result in a 
more rapid construction of ships than 
has ever before been accomplished in 
this country. It is going to call for per- 


BY JOSEPHUS DANIELS 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


fect and harmonious action by the pri- 
vate shipbuilding companies, the skilled 
mechanics, and the Navy. This neces- 
sity of securing quick construction may 
require the delay of merchant craft. 
In an emergency like the present the 
needs of the government are paramount. 

Of course, to secure this speedy con- 
struction I expect to ask the private 
shipyards, ammunition makers, and 
contractors who furnish material and 
skilled workers to give the Navy first 
eall. A number of contractors and 
builders have already volunteered to 
do so at prices that are reasonable and 
I am sure mechanics also will respond 
patriotically to this call. I shall’ be 
quick to recommend taking over any 
plants if it be essential to do so in or- 
der to secure the building of new ships 
in double quick time. 

National preparedness will lay a 
heavy contribution upon the country, 
but there will be ready response, I feel 
sure, and at profits no larger than 
those paid in foreign countries, which 
have had to make like demands upon 
builders and contractors. We need not 
fear that the generous appropriations 
of Congress will be followed by exces- 
sive prices either for labor or material. 


HE naval bill carries some appro- 

priations worth noting. The ap- 

propriation of $12,000,000 for the 
equipment of navy yards for the con- 
struction of ships, added to the $6,000,- 
000 authorized at the preceding session, 
will enable the department to fit out 
yards and build a larger share of the 
ships. This will probably be essential if 
private yards cannot at once respond to 
the needs of the government because 
they have not facilities enough to build 
the program heretofore authorized and 
authorized in the latest bill. Moreover, 
the government ought to be able in 
shipbuilding, as in ammunition making 
and in making guns and armor, to con- 
struct a portion of everything needed 
for the national defense, the quantity 
to be determined by the prices charged 
by outside concerns, time for deliveries 
and other circumstances. 


Large appropriations are carried 
for the storage of ammunition and tor- 
pedoes, mines, projectiles, and other 
materials. The work upon these storage 
magazines and other storehouses will 
be undertaken as rapidly as possible. 
Plans have already been made for the 
construction of some of these buildings. 

The ordnance appropriations, and 
funds for fitting merchantmen and 
other auxiliaries that may be called into 
service, amount to nearly $57,000,000, 
the largest amount ever authorized for 
a like purpose in any naval bill. 

One of the most important appro- 
priations in the bill is the appropria- 
tion for enlarging and fitting up the 
submarine base at New London, Con- 
necticut, which will be a base for sub- 
marines in the North Atlantic, where 
there will be a training school for all 
officers and men who engage in the sub- 
marine service. This is not only of the 
highest importance for training the men 
in charge of our submarine work, but 
the proper development of this base will 
release mother ships for submarine 
fleets and thereby furnish a number of 
officers and men who have heretofore 
been employed on tenders for subma- 
rines. The day, of course, must come 
when there will be enough submarine 
shore bases to do away with all sub- 
marine tenders and mother ships ex- 
cept those needed to attend the craft 
operating at considerable distances 
from their bases. Other submarine 
bases will have to be provided for in 
the future. The Sundry Civil appropri- 
ation bill, which failed of passage, car- 
ries an appropriation for the establish- 
ment of a submarine base at the east 
entrance to the Panama Canal. 

Aviation is provided for in an appro- 
priation of over $5,000,000, together 
with $1,000,000 to purchase patents on 
aircraft. The expenditure of this money 
may or may not be necessary, but it is 
the determination of the department 
to open the way so that manufacturers 
of aircraft may engage in their manu- 
facture on a larger scale than has yet 
been undertaken in this country. 

Washington, D. C. 
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’ FREEING RUSSIA 


they could expect to achieve in 

this war. They have won their 
liberty, their rights. Today the Russian 
people are a free people, ready to take 
their place as the world’s foremost 
democracy. 

“The hour has struck. The will of the 
people must prevail,” telegraphed the 
Duma to the Czar on Monday. And the 
will of the Russian people, contrary to 
the Government, is to prosecute this 
war to a successful issue. By coming 
into power, the Russian people are the 
best guarantors for the success of the 
Allies’ cause. 


HE Russian people have today 
| won the greatest victory which 


It is not only a tremendous victory’ 


for Russia, it is a lustrous victory for 
the Allies, and it brings the promise of 
a glorious future for democracy in the 
East. 

It is a most crushing blow not only to 
the autocracy of Russia, but to the 
autocracy of Germany as well. Those 
two absolute governments have been 
upholding each other for centuries, and 
the downfall of one must of necessity 
shatter the prestige of the other. That 
the German governmental circles are 
anticipating just such another condi- 
tion at home is proven by the pledges 
of liberty given by Chancellor von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg to the German people in 
a debate in the Prussian Diet on the 
14th instant. 

We may unquestionably rest assured 
that the German people will not await 
the end of the war in order to receive 
“equal rights” from the hands of their 
reactionary ruler, but in the very near 
future they will take in their own hands 
by force the destiny of their Fatherland 
in the same manner as the Russians 
have done. 


HE address delivered by President 

Wilson before the Senate on the 

23rd of January, 1917, widely sowed 
the seeds of democracy over Europe and 
thruout the rest of the world. The day 
of the deliverance of that speech will 
be celebrated by all mankind devoted 
to human rights and broad ideals of 
democracy, as the birthday of interna- 
tional democracy. The seeds are bearing 
fruit. 

The people of Russia are the first 
to respond to the principles of democ- 
racy as outlined by the executive head 
of this great republic, and today they 
are proud and happy that it was Russia 
who took the lead. 

Let us hope the people of Germany 
will soon follow the lead of the Rus- 
sians. And then, and then only, may we 
expect the cessation of this abominable 
slaughtering of mankind for the bene- 
fit of a degenerated dynasty and a rot- 
ten bureaucracy. Let us hope that then 
the German people will do their part in 
arranging for world peace in accord- 
ance with the principles outlined by 
President Wilson. 

Germany was aware of the fact that 
there would be a revolution in Russia 
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BY G. J. SOSNOWSKY 








Mr. Sosnowsky—he has discarded 
his Russian military title since he 
became an American citizen—has 
studied Slavic questions, particu- 
larly those pertaining to the gov- 
ernment of Russia and the position 
of Poland, for many years, and he 
has lived in this country long 
enough to see their interrelations 
in true perspective. Mr. Sosnowsky 
was delegated to the United States 
on a special commission by the 
Russion Minister of War. Mr. 
Sosnowsky is also an officer of 
the French Academy.—THE EDITOR. 




















at about this time of this month, but 
Germany expected a very different 
outcome. 

Germany’s hope was for a separate 
peace with Russia. Twice she nearly 
was successful and twice her machina- 
tions were frustrated by the will of the 
Russian people. 


N the middle of the summer of 1915, 

after the retreat of the Russian army 

from Poland, she had all her plans 
ready for a separate peace. The Rus- 
sian Court camarilla and pro-German 
government have made all the prepa- 
rations for a sham revolution in the 
whole of Russia. Such a revolution was 
to serve as an excuse before the Allies 
and the civilized world for a separate 
peace. 

The plotters were not sure of the 
army with the Grand Duke Nicola 
Nicolayevitch at its head, and they re- 
solved to remove him from this high 
command and to put at the head of the 
army the Emperor. For this task they 
employed Pitirim, the then Archbishop 
of Gruzia. Pitirim implored the Czar to 
save the sacred city of Moscow and the 
city of Petrograd from the Germans by 
himself taking command of the armies. 
The Grand Duke was relieved of his 
office, the Duma was closed and the 
revolution started. 

But those machinations were known 
to the Duma and the real patriots, 
who, in turn, enlightened the people 
as to the true situation, and suc- 
ceeded in restoring order in twenty-four 
hours, thus effectively frustrating all 
hopes for the time being of a separate 
peace. 


FTER this failure more extensive 

and thoro preparations were under- 

taken by Germany to achieve her 
object. Ministers who were more loyal 
to Germany than to Russia were placed 
at the head of the Russian Govern- 
ment and a complete disorganization of 
the interior of the Russian Empire was 
arranged for. 

Premier Stiirmer proved himself most 
obedient to the commands from Berlin. 
Protopopov was enforcing the most re- 
actionary measures inside the Empire, 
but his activity was most productive in 
spreading dissatisfaction by keeping 


from the people the necessities of daily 
life. 

Trepov disorganized the entire rail- 
road system, hampering not only every- 
day life but putting to the greatest dis- 
advantage the very existence of the 
army at the front. Pitirim, by this time 
made Metropolitan (Bishop) of Petro- 
grad, was gaining rapidly at tne Court 
the influence which, after the assassin- 
ation of his best friend, Rasputin, put 
him at the head of the black forces of 
Russia. 

He lately formed a _ triumvirate: 
Pitirim, Stiirmer, and Kokowcev—who 
were to rule unopposed the whole of 
the Russian Empire. 


HRU such means and by such men 

the ground was prepared for the 

sham revolution and the separate 
peace—that would for many years to 
come preserve the life of autocracy and 
bureaucracy of Russia and give the 
victory of the Great War to Germany 
for the enslavement of the German 
people in the future. 

It was designed that the revobkution 
should start in the early spring in order 
to help the German drive into Russia. 
The plotters were sure of their suc- 
cess, as the sufferings of the people 
made them an easy prey for any turbu- 
lence, and it seemed easy to persuade 
them that the war was the cause of 
their misery and hunger. With further 
reverses on the battlefields and revolu- 
tion inside, the pro-German Govern- 
ment was assured that the people of 
Russia would clamor for speedy cessa- 
tion of war. 

The closing of the Duma and Im- 
perial Council and precedent with- 
drawal from the markets of all the 
necessities of life im‘ the big cities was 
to mark the hour for revolt. But mem- 
bers of the Duma and the agents of 
Allies were closely watching the devel- 
opment of events. 

Members of the Duma, Ziemskoj 
Sojus, Gorodskoy Sojus : 1d thousands 
of other patriots were preparing them- 
selves for months for this historical 
hour. They relied mostly on the attitude 
of the army, and no trouble was spared 
to enlighten its ranks with the real 
character and purposes of the pro-Ger- 
man Government. 


HEN the hour struck, the Duma 

was ready to act and turn the 

tables on the plotters. The mem- 
bers disobeyed the order of the Em- 
peror to close the Duma,.and continued 
their sitting, and, having the support 
of the army, mastered the revolution, 
giving to the good people of Russia 
freedom, the most sacred treasure of 
any people. 

The members of the new National 
Cabinet are strong men who have the 
full confidence of their people. They 
saved the Russian Army from utter de- 
feat many times—now they will make 
this army victorious. 

New York City 
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Bain 
The last stand of the bureaucracy. After all the rest of Petrograd was in the hands of the revolutionists the officials 
of the old regime and the police defended themselves all night in the Admiralty Building on the bank of the Neva 

















Ritzman 
The Czar that was—and his family. On March 15, he renounced the throne for himself and for his only son, Alexis 
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Central News 
A war phase of the Panama Canal: the United States coaling station at Christobal which is just being completed 
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Central News 


From a French observation balloon the occupants photographed this Allied hydroplane returning to its hangar 





© International Film 


Above: the three leaders of old 
régime. Below them: the three 
men upon whom responsibility for 
the new government has fallen. 
In the upper left hand corner is 
Minister of the Interior Proto- 
popov, leader of the dark forces 
of the reaction; next to him, ex- 
Premier Stiirmer, who conspired 
to betray his country to the Ger- 
mans; and on the right is Prince 
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Ritzman 


Golitzin, last week Premier of 
Russia, now a prisoner of the 
Duma. The center portrait is 
Professor Paul Milukov, lead- 
ing spirit in the revolution and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs un- 
der the new government. An ar- 
ticle on Professor Milukov is pub- 
lished on the next page. In the 
lower left corner is the president 
of the Duma, Michael Rodzianko 


© Underwocd & Underwood 


The new ruler of Russia (on the right). When the Emperor Nicolas II abdicated at midnight of March 15 in favor of 
his younger brother, the Grand Duke Michael accepted the crown of Russia subject to a referendum of the people 











MILUKOV, PROFESSOR OF PROGRESS 


NEW page of history has been 
turned. The hope that among 
the by-products of the war 
would be a new and freer life 
for Russia seems about to be realized. 

Among the names of the new cab- 
inet, as announced in the morning 
papers of Friday last, was that of Pro- 
fessor Paul Milukov, the new Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. A few weeks ago 
he was reported as having been obliged 
to flee from Petrograd. He had made 
some very frank declarations in the 
Duma, where he has long been the 
recognized leader of the Liberal party, 
concerning the vacillation and dishon- 
esty of certain government officials. 
He soon returned, however, and has 
continued to take so bold an attitude 
that gradually he has surrounded him- 
self with a strong body of brave men. 
Now, those whom he attacked are in 
jail, while he is called to the most im- 
portant position in the ministry at the 
present time. The advent of Professor 
Milukov to this office at a critical mo- 
ment in the life of Russia is only one 
dramatic incident in the most remark- 
able revolution the world has ever 
seen. 

Many citizens of New York will be 
interested to recall that Professor Mi- 
lukov came here in 1908 to lecture on 
January 14th in Carnegie Hall under 
the auspices of the Civic Forum. He 
made the journey from Petrograd to 
New York for the sole purpose of giv- 
ing his lecture, and after three days 
was on his way back to his duties. His 
subject was, “Constitutional Govern- 
ment in Russia”; and what he said 
then was prophetic, viewed in the 
light of what has just happened. He 
pointed out that the welfare of Russia 
was wrapt up in the social composition 
of the Empire and in the possibility 
of waking to a new life the dormant 
intelligence and aspirations of the 
people. Even at that time he was con- 
scious of anti-Russian intrigues, which 
were endeavoring, as they have been 
recently, to thwart the movement for 
constitutional government. He declared 
for religious tolerance and said “that 
the only true representatives of the 
Jewish people in Russia were the rep- 
resentatives of our party.” He was not 
optimistic concerning an early im- 
provement of conditions and said it 
was too soon to think of a common- 
wealth in Russia. 

As a member of the progressive 
party in the Duma and as editor of a 
leading paper he has been, for many 
years, an exceedingly busy man. For, 
in addition to his official duties, he has 
lectured thruout the empire on educa- 
tion and historical topics, and there is 
no doubt that he has instilled into the 
minds of the thoughtful Russians the 
principles of democracy and the need 
and advantages of popular govern- 
ment. 

Some years before he lectured in 
New York he was invited to lecture in 
Chicago University. Connected with 
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Professor Dutton, who is associate 
editor of “Christian Work” and a 
trustee of the World Peace Foun- 
dation, knew Professor Milukov 
well, when as members of the In- 
ternational Commission on _ the 
Balkan. War they met for confer- 
ence at Paris. A photograph of 
Professor Milukov appears on 
the preceding page.—THE EDITOR. 




















this is an interesting story. Professor 
Milukov, in reply to the invitation, 
said that he had not learned English, 
but that if they would postpone the 
lectures for one year he would pre- 
pare himself to give them. Not long 
after this he was arrested for some of 
his political activities and sentenced to 
the fortress for six months. “‘Now,” he 
said to himself, “is my chance to learn 
English.” In three months he had ac- 
quired the ability to read and to write 
the language. Then he applied to the 
authorities for a release, so that he 
could go to England and learn spoken 
English, with the understanding that 
at the end of three months he would 
return and complete his sentence. Per- 
mission was granted him. He went to 
England and at the end of three 
months was able to speak the lan- 
guage. Then he returned and found 
the government indisposed to let him 
finish his sentence in the fortress. He 
insisted, however, but was permitted to 
remain only a short time, from which, 
it would seem, official Russia has some- 
times had difficulty in knowing what 
to do with some of their statesmen. 

It should be said, in passing, that 
Professor Milukov is a _ profound 
scholar, and is master of all the lan- 
gauges spoken in Central and Southern 
Europe. Some years ago he was exiled 
to Siberia, from whence he escaped. At 
a later period being sent out of the 
country he went to Bulgaria and be- 
came professor in the University of 
Sophia. During these years he made a 
most careful study of the ethnology, 
history and geography of the whole 
Balkan peninsula, and is today, with- 
out doubt, the best living authority on 
these subjects. He is also the best au- 
thority on international law and pol- 
itics in Russia. 

Professor Milukov was a member of 
the international commission sent by 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace to inquire into the causes 
and conduct of the Balkan Wars. The 
commission met in Paris, in 1913, and 
four members were selected to per- 
form this service. The writer has ever 
esteemed it a high privilege that as a 
member of that commission he had the 
opportunity of being for several weeks 
in close contact with Professor Milukov 
and of hearing, from his own lips, 
something of his hopes and aspirations 
for Russia. As an investigator he was 
alert open minded and impartial. He 
insisted that everything which the 


committee published should be verified 
by the most undoubted evidence. 

Professor Milukov is blest with vig- 
orous physique, glowing health, abound- 
ing courage and so is just the man 
to strike without finching. It may 
be said of him, as of Samuel Adams, 
that he inspired the revolution. Without 
doubt he hopes to see two great ends 
accomplished: first, Russia victorious 
in the war; second, Russia freed from 
the curse of autocracy and political 
corruption. 

A recent statement from him in- 
dicates his attitude toward the war: 

The reéstablishment of a power capable 
of achieving a victory, as demonstrated by 
recent eveuts, will increase the popular en- 
thusiasm and multiply the national forces 


of the people’s anger and their determina- 
tion. 


Here is seen the true character of 
the man. While a great Liberal and 
intensely ardent in his faith that a bet- 
ter future would come to the Russian 
people, he was wise enough to main- 
tain a conservative and studious atti- 
tude and not to precipitate an attempt 
at revolution before the times were 
ripe. There is good hope that the rev- 
olution will succeed. There has been 
going on during the past three years 
among the peasantry a slow process 
of education thru the Zemstvos, and 
so it may be expected that the 
peasantry, as well as the middle 
classes, will rally to the support of the 
new government. 

The leaders of the revolution have 
one difficult problem to solve and that 
is found in the reverence which at- 
taches to the person of the Czar as a 
representative of Divinity. Can the 
throne be supplanted by a republican 
form of government? This is the ques- 
tion which will be settled as soon as it 
is seen what path leads to safety and 
security. 

There will be a ray of hope for all 
who have been anxious about the fu- 
ture of Constantinople. There can be 
little doubt that the promise of the 
Allies to Russia will be fulfilled and 
the Turks will be forced to give up 
their capital and yield their position 
in Europe. Under the new regime this 
will mean that American institutions 
will be no less free to carry on their 
educational work than they have been 
under Moslem rule, and that is saying 
a good deal. For whatever sins the 
Turks have committed, they have 
usually treated with tolerance and con- 
sideration the Americans and their in- 
stitutions. 

America and Russia have always 
been most friendly. If the Great Em- 
pire of the North enters the ranks of 
free nations, with equal opportunities 
for all its people, the bonds which hold 
us together will be still stronger, and 
the brave men who are leading the 
Russian people out of darkness into 
the light of free education and liberty 
will be honored and supported by all 
true Americans. 

New York City 























PROFESSOR DEWEY 


JOHN DEWEY: TEACHER OF TEACHERS 


F some historian should construct 

an intellectual weather map of the 

United States he would find that in 

the eighties the little arrows that 
show which way the wind blows were 
pointing in toward Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, in the nineties toward Chicago, Illi- 
nois, and in the nineteen hundreds to- 
ward New York City, indicating that at 
these points there was a rising current 
of thought. And if he went so far as to 
investigate the cause of these local up- 
heavals of the academic atmosphere he 
would discover that John Dewey had 
moved from one place to the other. It 
might be a long time before the psycho- 
meteorologist would trace these thought 
currents spreading over the continent 
back to their origin, a secluded class- 
room where the most modest man 
imaginable was seated and talking in 
a low voice for an hour or two a day. 
John Dewey is not famous like W. J. 
Bryan or Charlie Chaplin. He is not 
even known by name to most of the mil- 
lions whose thought he is guiding and 
whose characters he is forming. This 
is because his influence has been in- 
direct. He has inspired individuals and 
instigated reforms in educational 
methods which have reached the remot- 
est school houses of the land. The first 
of the Dewey cyclones revolved about 
psychology, the second about pedagogy 
and the third about philosophy. 

I was a thousand miles away from 
the first storm center yet I distinctly 
felt the vibrations. That was in the 
University of Kansas when the psy- 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 








entitled, “Twelve Major Prophets 
of Today.” The first six, dealing 
with Maurice Maeterlinck, Henri 
Bergson, Henri Poincaré, Elie 
Metchnikof, Wilhelm Ostwald and 
Ernst Haeckel, were republished 
in book form by Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston, who will next 
month bring out a second volume, 
“Six Major Prophets,” containing 
the following articles which 
have already been published in 
The Independent: Rudolf Eucken 
(Feb. 17, 1913), H. G. Wells (Nov. 
20, 1913), Bernard Shaw (April 
20, 1916), G. K. Chesterton (Nov. 
27, 1916) and F. C. S. Schiller 
(February 12, 1917).—THE EDITOR. 











This article completes the series 











chology class was put in charge of a 
young man named Templin just back 
from his Wanderjahr in Germany. 
This study had hitherto belonged ex 
officio to the Chancellor of the univer- 
sity who put the finishing touch on the 
seniors’ brains with aid of McCosh. But 
the queer looking brown book stamped 
“Psychology—John Dewey” that was 
put into our hands in 1887 relegated 
the Princeton philosopher to the foot- 
notes and instead told about Helm- 
holtz, Weber, Wundt and a lot of other 
foreigners who, it seemed, were not con- 
tent to sit down quietly and search their 
own minds—surely as good as any- 
body’s—but went about watching the 


behavior of children, animals and crazy 
folks and spent their time in a labora- 
tory—the idea!—measuring the speed 
of thought and dissecting brains. This 
young man in Michigan made bold to 
claim psychology as a natural science 
instead of a minor branch of meta- 
physics and he did the best he could to 
prove it with such meager materials 
as were available at the time. His 
“Psychology” appeared, as should be 
remembered, six years before the epoch- 
making work of James. Dewey was 
called to the University of Michigan as 
instructor at the age of twenty-five and 
he was the youngest professor ever ap- 
pointed in that institution. In taking 
down again my battered brown copy of 
Dewey’s “Psychology” I am surprized 
to find how trite and old-fashioned 
some of it sounds. Altho Dewey thought 
he had thrown overboard all meta- 
physics it is evident that he was then 
carrying quite a cargo of it uncon- 
sciously. 

But the commotion started by Dewey’s 
“Psychology” was a tempest in a tea 
pot compared with the cyclone that 
swept over the country when he began 
to put his theories into practice at the 
University of Chicago in 1894. I heard 
echoes of it as far west as Wyoming. 
The teachers who went to the summer 
session of the University of Chicago 
came back shocked, fascinated, inspired 
or appalled, according to their tempera- 
ments. The very idea of an “experi- 
mental school” was disconcerting, sug- 
gesting that the poor children were 
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being subjected to some sort of vivi- 
section or—what was worse—implying 
that the established educational methods 
were all wrong. “He lets the children 
do whatever they want to do,” whis- 
pered the teachers to their stay-at- 
home colleagues, who, like themselves, 
were spending their time in keeping 
the children from doing what they 
wanted to do and in making them 
do what they did not want to do. “He 
lets the children talk and run around 
and help one another with their les- 
sons!” and all the teachers looked at 
each other with a wild surmise silent 
on the school room platform. Could it 
be that there was a better way, that 
this task on which they were wearing 
out their nerves, trying to reduce to 
rigidity for five hours a roomful of 
wriggling children, was no less harmful 
to the children than to themselves? “I’d 
like to see John Dewey try to manage 
my sixty,” remarks the presiding teach- 
er as she suppresses a little girl on the 
front seat with a smile and a big boy 
on the back seat with a tap of her 
pencil. 


S a matter of fact, the children 

neither studied nor did what they 

pleased, but the idea was that if 
children had a sufficient variety of ac- 
tivities provided they would like what 
they did and their activities could be so 
arranged as to result in getting knowl- 
edge and in forming good habits of 
thought. The common assumption that 
the main idea was to have the children 
do and study what they liked was a 
complete missing of the intellectual idea 
or philosophy of the school which was 
an attempt to work out the theory that 
knowledge, with respect to both sense 
observation and general principles, is 
an offshoot of activities, and that the 
practical problems arising in connec- 
tion with consecutive occupations afford 
the means for a development of inter- 
est in scientific problems for their own 
sake. 

The social grouping of children, and 
the attempt to get codperative group 
work, was always just as important 
a phase as individual freedom — not 
only for moral grounds, but because 
of the theoretical conception that hu- 
man intelligence developed under social 
conditions and for social purposes—in 
other words, “mind” has developed not 
only with respect to activity having 
purpose, but also social activity. These 
same notions of the central place of in- 
telligence in action and the social na- 
ture of intelligence are fundamental in 
Dewey’s “Ethics.” 

But even more revolutionary than 
Dewey’s rejection of the strict disci- 
pline then prevailing in the schools was 
his introduction of industrial train- 
ing as an integral part of education, 
not merely for the purpose of giving 
the pupils greater manual skill, still 
less with the object of improving their 
chances of getting a job or of making 
them more efficient for the benefit of 
the employer, but chiefly because it is 
only thru participation in industry that 
one can get an understanding of the 
meaning of science and the constitution 


of the social organism. In the old days 
when most industries were carried on in 
the household or the neighborhood 
children learned them by observation 
and participation. School was then a 
place where this very effective form of 
home education could be supplemented 
by “book learning.” 


UT Dewey faced frankly the fact 

that the household arts and handi- 

crafts had past away for keeps and 
he refused to join in the pretense that 
they could be profitably “revived” by 
the various esthetic and socialist move- 
ments of the William Morris and Rus- 
kin type. He recognized that the ma- 
chine and the factory had come to stay 
and if the worker is not to become a 
factory machine himself he must receive 
in school such a broad and diversified 
training as will make him realize the 
significance of the work he does. Or 
as Dewey said in “School and Society” 
in 1899: 

We sometimes hear the introduction of 
manual training, art and science into the 
elementary, and, even into the secondary, 
schools deprecated on the ground that they 
tend toward the production of specialists— 
that they detract from our present system 
of generous, liberal culture. The point to 
this objection would be ludicrous if it were 
not often so effective as to make it tragic. 
It is our present education which is highly 
specialized, one-sided and narrow. It is an 
education dominated almost entirely by the 
medieval conception of learning. It is some- 
thing which appeals for the most part sim- 
ply to the intellectual aspect of our natures, 
our desire to learn, to accumulate informa- 
tion, and to get control of the symbols of 
learning; not to our impulses: and tenden- 
cies to make, to do, to create, to produce, 
whether in the form of utility or art. 

Mere “manual training,” then all the 
rage, has failed, as Dewey said it would, 
because of its fictitious and adventitious 
character. His method was as different 
from the ordinary kind of “manual 
training” as hay-making is from 
dumb-bell exercize. 

We must conceive of work in wood and 
metal, of weaving, sewing and cooking, as 
methods of living and learning, not as dis- 
tinct studies. We must conceive of them in 
their social significance, as types of proc- 
esses by which society keeps itself going. 
as agencies for bringing home to the child 
some of the primal necessities of commun- 
ity life, and as ways in which these needs 
have been met by the growing insight and 
ingenuity of man; in short as instrumen- 
talities thru which the school itself shall 
be made a genuine form of active commun- 
ity life, instead of a place set apart in 
which to learn lessons. 

So Dewey set the children to solving 
the problems of primitive man and re- 
tracing for themselves, the steps in the 
evolution of industrial processes. They 
picked the cotton from the boll, carded, 
spun it into thread and wove it into 
cloth on machines of their own making 
and for the most part of their own 
devising. 

This gave opportunity for personal 
experimenting and taught them history 
by repeating history, not repeating a 
verbal version of history. And the his- 
tory they thus learnt was the history 
of the human race, not the history of 
some chosen people. 

This recapitulation theory, like all 
others, has since been carried to an 
extreme. Acting on the idea that the 
child normally passes thru the same 


stages as European civilization some 
teachers seem to think it necessary to 
keep them to the chronological cur- 
riculum. 

So they cultivate a pseudo-savagery 
for a year or two, then make them : 
pagans and later teach the ideals of 
the age of chivalry which are hardly 
less repugnant to the modern mind. So 
careful are they to avoid anachronism 
that if a boy should by any accident 
behave like a Christian before he 
reached the grade corresponding to 
A. D. 28 he would be likely to get 
a bad mark for it. So, too, I have 
known teachers of mathematics who 
would not allow their pupils to take 
a short cut to the answer by way of 
algebra unless it was in the algebra 
class and teachers of chemistry who 
would not permit the word “atom” to 
be mentioned in classroom until the 
term was half thru. But such extrava- 
gances find no countenance in Dewey’s 
writings or the examples he cites. 


N the laboratory school of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago Professor and Mrs. 

Dewey had for several years a free 
hand in developing and trying out 
their theories. Their aim was to uti- 
lize instead of suppress the fourfold 
impulses of childhood; the interest 
in conversation, the interest in inquiry, 
the interest in construction and the 
interest in artistic expression. The vol- 
ume in which Professor Dewey explain- 
ed what he was trying to do and why, 
“School and Society,” was first pub- 
lished in 1899 and has been reprinted 
almost every year up to the present.* 
It might well have borne the same title 
as Benjamin Tucker’s volume on 
anarchism: “Instead of a Book, by a 
Man Too Busy to Write One.” It con- 
sists of the stenographic reports of 
three informal talks by Professor 
Dewey to the parents of his pupils and 
the friends of his school, supplemented 
by some fugitive papers. Yet it has an 
influence comparable to no other mod- 
ern book of its size unless perhaps to 
Herbert Spencer’s tract on “Education.” 

How far the seed was sown is shown 
by “Schools of Tomorrow,”* which tells 
of a dozen places where the ideas that 
were so novel and startling in the 
nineties are in practical operation. But 
it is characteristic of Dewey’s self- 
effacement that he makes no claim for 
priority and there is no hint anywhere 
in the volume that many of the methods 
described were first devised and tried 
out in the Dewey school at Chicago 
nearly twenty years ago. He gives the 
credit for the theory to Rousseau and 
the credit for the practice to Mr. Wirt 
of Gary, Mrs. Johnson of Fairhope, 
Mr. Valentine of Indianapolis, Profes- 
sor Merriam of Missouri and several 
others. 

Mr. Wirt who organized the school 
system of the steel city of Gary, In- 
diana, and who is now employed in re- 
modeling some of the schools of New 
York City, owes his inspiration and 
ideas, as I have heard him say, very 
largely to Dewey. The Gary system 
differs from the trade schools in that 
the industries are used for their educa- 
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tive value. The pupils are shifted 
around from one shop to another three 
times a year. Their tasks are artificial, 
symbolic or imitative, but from the fifth 
grade up real constructive work, for 
the boys making school furniture, iron 
castings, laying concrete, and printing; 
and for the girls, sewing, cooking, 
marketing, millinery, and laundry, and 
for both, gardening, pottery, designing, 
bookbinding and bookkeeping. Arith- 
metic, writing, history and geography 
come in necessarily and naturally in 
connection with their work. Under this 
regime the pupils make better progress 
in the traditional subjects than those 
who have to devote their whole time to 
books. 

That it does not divert them from 
higher education is shown by the fact 
that one-third of all the pupils who 
have left the Gary schools in the eight 
years of their existence are now in 
the state university, an engineering 
school or a business college, a remark- 
able record for a population mostly 
composed of foreign born steel mill 
laborers. 

All the school rooms are in use 
for something all day long so the 
“peak load” is avoided and a great 
economy effected. The grounds and 
buildings also serve as community 
centers and the last trace of the ancient 
feud between “town and gown” has 
been wiped out. 

The old theory of education has been 
most pungently put by Mr. Dooley in 
‘one of his monologs with Mr. Hennes- 
sey: “It don’t matter much what you 
study—so long as you don’t like it.” 
Professor Dewey takes almost the op- 
posite ground when he says:* “Interest 
ought to be the basis for selection be- 
cause children are interested in the 
things they need to learn.” 


E have then two fundamentally 
different theories of training, the 


Dooley versus the Dewey system. 
They are now on trial in some degree 
all the way up from the beginning of 
the primary to the end of the college.* 
One is authoritarian; the other liber- 
tarian. One cultivates obedience; the 
other initiative. One strives for uni- 
formity; the other diversity. In one the 
impelling motive is duty; in the other 
desire. In one the attitude of the stu- 
dent is receptivity; in the other ac- 
tivity. In one there is compulsory co- 
ordination; in the other voluntary co- 
operation. 

Obviously neither could be carried to 
an exclusive extreme and in practise we 
find each more or less unconsciously 
borrowing methods from the others. 
Doubtless the optima for different tem- 
peraments, ages and studies will be 
found at different points along the line 
connecting the two extremes. How far 
one may safely go in either direction 
is to be determined by the pragmatic 
test of experiment. But at present it 
is safe to say that the tide of reform 
is running in the direction Dewey point- 
ed out a quarter of a century before, 
tho recently a strong counter-current of 
militarism has set in. That Dewey is 
a true prophct is proved by the extent 


to which his ideas are being carried 
out in these “schools of tomorrow” that 
are already in existence today. 

The third period in Dewey’s life be- 
gan with his appointment to the chair 
of philosophy at Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1905. This relieved him of 
the burden of, responsibility for the 
conduct of the laboratory school at 
Chicago and enabled him to concentrate 
his thought upon the fundamental prob- 
lems of knowledge. It was then per- 
ceived that he belonged on the left or 
radical wing of that movement to which 
James applied Peirce’s name of “prag- 
matism.” 

But Dewey is reluctant to call 
himself a pragmatist, partly because 
of his constitutional dislike to wear- 
ing a tag of any kind, partly, I 
surmize, because he has an aversion to 
the spiritualistic tendencies of the two 
men who are usually classed with him 
as the leaders of the pragmatic move- 
ment, James of Harvard and Schiller 
of Oxford. 

Dewey’s doctrine of cognition, the 
theory of instrumentalism, is now to 
be found in two recent volumes, one 
technical and the other popular. The 
ordinary skimming reader will find the 
“Essays in Experimental Logic” rather 
hard sledding so he will be relieved to 
find that it has been translated by the 
author into ordinary English in the 
little volume entitled ““How We Think.” 
This is intended primarily for teachers 
whose business is supposed to be that of 
teaching their youngsters how to think, 
tho in reality most of their time has 
to be taken up with the imparting of 
information. 

The “Ethics” of John Dewey and 
James H. Tufts (Holt, 1908) is not 
only a practical text book admirably 
clear in expounding the conflicting 
theories and eminently fair in criticiz- 
ing them, but it would be useful to 
any reader for broadening the mind 
and pointing the proper way of ap- 
proach to modern problems. Professor 
Tawney of the University of Cincinnati 
in reviewing it for the American 
Journal of Sociology says: “Probably 
no more convincing effort to construct 
a system of moral philosophy by a 
strictly scientific method has ever been 
carried out.” 


EWEY’S primary interest has al- 

ways been the development of a 

type of ethical thinking and a 
method of school training suited to the 
democratic and industrial society of 
modern America. Speaking of the men- 
tal revolution that has been effected by 
the advance of science he says: 


Whether the consequent revolution in 
moral philosophy be termed pragmatism or 
be given the happier title of the applied 
and experimental habit of mind is of little 
account. What is of moment is that intel- 
ligence has descended from its lonely isola- 
tion at the remote edge of things, whence 
it operated as unmoved mover and ultimate 
good, to take its seat in the moving affairs 
of men. Theory may therefore become re- 
sponsible to the practices that have gen- 
erated it; the good be connected with na- 
ture, but with nature naturally, not meta- 
physically conceived, and social life be 
cherished in behalf of its own immediate 
possibilities, not on the ground of its re- 


mote connections with a cosmic reason and 
an absolute end. 

A stranger who drops into one of 
Professor Dewey’s classes is at first 
apt to be puzzled to account for the 
extent cf his influence and the devotion 
of his disciples. There is nothing in his 
manner of delivery to indicate that he 
is saying anything ot importance and 
it takes some time to realize that he is. 
He talks along in a casual sort of a way 
with a low and uneventful voice and his 
eyes mostly directed toward the bare 
desk or out of the window. Occasionally 
he wakes up to the fact that the stu- 
dents in the back seats are having 
difficulty in hearing him and then he 
comes down with explosive stress on 
the next word, a preposition, as like 
as not. His lectures are punctuated by 
pauses but not in a way to facilitate 
their comprehension. Sometimes in the 
midst of a sentence, perhaps between 
an adjective and its noun, his train of 
thought will be shunted off onto an- 
other line and the class has to sit pa- 
tiently at the junction station until it 
comes back as it always does, event- 
ually. 

The difficulty of utterance in his 
lectures like the tortuous style of his 
technical writings results from over- 
conscientiousness. When he misses the 
right word he does not pick any one 
at hand and go on but stops talking 
until he finds the one he wants and he 
is so anxious to avoid a misunder- 
standing that he sometimes fails to 
insure an understanding. Talking has 
never become a reflex action with 
Dewey. He has to think before he 
speaks. Few professors and almost no 
instructors are bothered that way. 


N_ profile Professor Dewey looks 

something like Robert Louis Steven- 

son, the same long, lean face and neck 
and nose. His long straight black hair, 
parted in the middle, is now getting 
gray, but his drooping mustaches, be- 
ing twenty years younger, are still 
dark. His eyes are black and keen and 
one can catch a twinkle in them if the 
lids do not drop too quick. His necktie 
is usually awry and several thousands 
of orderly schoolma’ams have felt their 
hands itch to jerk it straight. His draw- 
ling careless tone and hesitant man- 
ner quite disguise the boldness of his 
thought and the logical order of its 
wording. Questions from the class never 
disconcert him, however inopportune, 
and the more he is heckled the better 
he talks. 

Knowing that every biographer is 
expected to show that the subject of 
his sketch got his peculiar talents by 
honest inheritance I wrote to Profes- 
sor Dewey to inquire what there was 
in his genealogy to account for his 
becoming a philosopher. His ancestry 
is discouraging to those who would 
find an explanation for all things in 
heredity. 

My ancestry, particularly on my father’s 
side, is free from all blemish. All my fore- 
fathers earned an honest living as farmers, 
wheelwrights, coopers. I was absolutely 
the first one in seven generations to fall 
trom grace. In the last few years atavism 
has set in and I have raised enough vege- 
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tubles and fruit really to pay for my own 
keep. 

John Dewey was born in Burlington, 
Vermont, October 20, 1859, the son of 
Archibald S. and Lucina A. (Rich) 
Dewey. His elder brother, Davis Rich 
Dewey, is professor of economics and 
statistics in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and the author of 
the Special Report on Employees and 
Wages in the 12th Census as well as 
of many other works on finance and 
industry. 

John Dewey went to the State Uni- 
versity in his native town and received 
his A. B. degree at twenty. Being then 
uncertain whether his liking for philo- 
sophical studies was sufficient to be 
taken as a call to that calling he ap- 
plied to the one man in America most 
competent and willing to decide such 
a question, W. T. Harris, afterward 
United States Commissioner for Edu- 
cation, but then superintendent of 
schools in St. Louis. Think of the cour- 
age and enterprize of a man who while 
filling this busy position and when the 
war was barely over started a Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy and founded 
a Philosophical Society and produced 
a series of translations of Hegel, Fichte 
and other German metaphysicians. It 
would be hard to estimate the influence 
of Dr. Harris in raising the standards 
of American schools and in arousing 
an interest in intellectual problems. 


When young Dewey sent him a brief 


article with a request for personal ad- 


vice he returned so encouraging a reply 
that Dewey decided to devote himself 
to philosophy. So, after a year spent 
at home reading under the direction of 
Professor Torrey of the University of 
Vermont, one of the old type of scholar- 
ly gentleman, Dewey went to Johns 
Hopkins University, the first Ameri- 
can university to make graduate and 
research work its main object. Here 
he studied under George S. Morris and 
followed him to the University of Michi- 
gan as Instructor in Philosophy after 
receiving his Ph.D. at Johns Hopkins 
in 1884. Two years later he married 
Alice Chipman of Fenton, Michigan, 
who has been ever since an effective 
collaborator in his educational and so- 
cial work. In 1888 he went to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota as Professor of 
Philosophy but was called back to 
Michigan at the end of one year. 
When President Harper went thru the 
country picking up brilliant and promis- 
ing young men for the new University 
of Chicago Dewey was his choice for 
the chair of philosophy. During the 
ten years Dewey spent on the Midway 
Plaisance he had the opportunity to 
try out the radical ideas of educa- 
tion of which I have spoken. In 1904 
Dewey was called to Columbia Uni- 
versity where he has since remained. 
Besides his classwork he has always 


been active tho rarely conspicuous in 
many educational and social move- 
ments. One of the latest of these is the 
formation of the Association of Univer- 
sity Professors of which he was the 
first president. 

The title of his latest volume, “De- 
mocracy and Education,” gives the key- 
note of his philosophy and the aim of 
his life: 


I am one of those who think that the 
only test and justification of any form of 
political and economic society is its con- 
tribution to art and science—to what may 
roundly be called culture. That America 
has not yet so justified itself is too obvious 
for even lament. Since we can 
neither beg nor borrow a culture without 
betraying both it and ourselves, nothing 
remains save to produce one. Our 
culture must be consonant with realistic 
science and with machine industry, instead 
of a refuge from them. - It is for 
education to bring the light of science and 
the power of work to the aid of every soul 
that it may discover its quality. For in a 
spiritually democratic society every indi- 
vidual would realize distinction, Culture 
would then be for the first time in human 
history an individual achievement and not 
a class possession. 





* The University of Chicago Press published 
a second edition of “School and Society,” re 
vised and enlarged, in 1915. 

* “Schools of Tomorrow,” by John Dewey and 
Evelyn Dewey (Dutton) 1915. 

* “Schools of Tomorrow,” p. 301. 

* See the admirable article in Atlantic Monthly 
of November, 1908, by President Pritchett of 
the Carnegie Foundation, contrasting Harvard 
and West Point, “The College of Freedom and 
the College of Discipline.” 








And nod his head. 


“That’s life!” he said. 


And cheaply bought. 


He loved the thought. 


With rare delight. 


Gave appetite 


Despair’s black brew,— 


He knew—he knew! 


The stars were gilt. 


And jerry-built. 








He loved to read some highly nauseous story, 


Thru its gray sewer, to him, streamed silver glory. 


Love was a weary jade, and always painted 


Life was a side of raw beef, subtly tainted. 


He analyzed a garbage heap’s aromas 


Weak wild young men, and old roués in comas, 


For a full feast of life’s more ghastly guises, 


Until no further sham held more surprizes. . . 


He died—and found the clouds were made of cotton, 


The Universal framework? It was rotten 


SOPHISTICATION 


BY WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


A cemetery 


The hastening dead confront his glittering fish-eye, 
Forced to unhand him . ’ 
And God—just looks, and looks,—and sighs, “I wish I 
Could understand him!” 


The spirits of the dead? Well, he could whisper 
Scandal—of wings. 

Why, even God—and here his tone grew crisper— 
God winked at things. . 


In the eternal immaterial circuit 
Of his pale Hell, 

He floats still fussing. Life, he could not shirk it. 
Death stinks as well! 


So sometimes he descends where he can float o’er 


And gibber ’mid the graves, in bliss to gloat o’er 
The things folk bury. 


And God steps down the clouds, and from ah Heaven 
Occasionally 

Calls him to Kingdom Come, and tea at seven,— 
But a vast valley 


Of stagnant mist shows forth that spectral creature 
Peering and prying 

Into some tawdry sunset’s prime misfeature, 
Some moon—caught lying. 
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The Amazing Story of J. C. Penney 


How He Climbed from a Twelve Dollar a Week Job 
to the Head of a Twelve Million Dollar Business 


IGHTEEN years ago J. C. Penney 
was a clerk in a small-town retail 
dry-goods store in the state of 
Wyoming. He was getting $12 a 
week. He had known poverty, and, 

indeed, still lacked everything but the bare 
necessities of life—you cannot indulge in 
many luxuries, or even in the common com- 
forts and modern conveniences, on only $12 
a week. He was 23 years old. He had 
made no stir in the world. He did not 
have any great educational advantages— 
had never been to college. His associates 
would have said that he had no unusual or 
particular ability, no special training. no 
extraordinary capacities or capabilities, 
and no prospects. 

Today this young man—he is still a 
young man, in the full vigor of his man- 
hood—is the head and controlling factor of 
the J. C. Penney Company, operating the 
largest chain of retail dry-goods and cloth- 
ing houses in the world (popularly known 
as the “Golden Rule Stores”), comprising 
175 stores seattered through 21 States, 
which in this year 1917 will do a business 
amounting to $12,000,000. Today J. C. 
Penney is rich, powerful, influential; he is 
a builder of business and of men, for he 
kas helped to “make” scores of other suc- 
cessful men. He lives in New York City, 
where his family can enjoy every modern 
comfort and convenience and the greatest 
social and educational advantages in the 
world. 

He and his family can have anything that 
money will buy. They live well, and enjoy 
life to the full. He is master of himself, 
master of his time, and master of several 
hundred co-workers, who respect and love 
him and work for him as well as for them- 
selves. 

The story of this man’s rise from poverty 
to affluence, power, and influence is more 
interesting and more wonderful than any 
Arabian Night’s tale ever told for the delec- 
tation of princes. And it is the more re- 
markable because Mr. Penney himself says: 

“All that I have done, anybody can do. 
I do not consider myself an unusual man 
in any way. I am simply an average Amer- 
ican citizen, without any exceptional pow- 
ers at all. There are thousands of men all 
through the country with greater talents, 
more education, a better equipment for suc- 
cess than I possess. But I am making a 
success in my chosen line of work. 

“Personal publicity is extremely distaste- 
ful to me; and I would much rather you 
would leave my name out of this story. But 
I am willing to let you publish it solely in 
the hope that it may help other men to find 
themselves, as I was helped. I could have 
accomplished nothing without help. The 
main thing for any man is to get the right 
help at the start—to make a right start. 

“Until fifteen years ago I had never made 
a right start; I had not found myself, or 
found the stimulus and will power to com- 
pel achievement and make my life a suc- 
cess. I was working for little better than 
starvation wages. I thought that I was 
capable of better things, but I did not know 
how to get them. I was hungry—hungry 
for, I did not know exactly what, except 
pretty much everything that I did not have. 
And I was pretty much discouraged over 
my lack of prospects. 

“Then something happened to me—the 
best thing, the most-important thing—that 
influenced and dominated my whole career, 
I came upon the writings of Dr. Orison 
Swett Marden. In his writings EF found 


' ’ 


By G. W. HARRIS 


what I wanted, and needed. The more I 
read of him, the more I wanted to read. 
His wise counsel and stimulating help were 
as refreshing to me as water to a thirsty 
traveler in a Sahara desert. In reading 
Dr. Marden I found myself. He aroused 
and stimulated my ambition and my deter- 
mination, and gave me the courage and the 
will power to banish all thought of failure 
from my mind. With the inspiration Dr. 
Marden’s writings gave me I set to work 
with a determination to win. 

“For what I-have won I do not take all 
credit to myself. I could not have accom- 
plished anything without the help of loyal, 
faithful, hard-working partners. I have 
been fortunate in finding and in helping to 
develop that kind of men to work with me; 
and each one of these men, in turn, has 
been inspired, stimulated, uplifted, encour- 
aged to the best there was in him by Dr. 
Marden. So, you see I owe a great deal 
of my success and the success of the J. C. 
Penney Company directly to Dr. Orison 
Swett Marden. 

“From the Marden books I got not only 
the idea that I personally could succeed, 
but also the great truth that any man, yes 
every man, has in himself the capacity for 
success, if he will only use it. We started 
the “Golden Rule Stores” on the basic prin- 
ciple of co-operation. I said I would hire 
no one to work for me who has not the 
capacity to become a partner. I would 
have an understanding with each man I 
employed that as soon as he proved his 
ability he would become a partner in one 
of our stores and as he grew and the busi- 
ness grew, a partner in still other stores. 
I would give him a third interest, and he 
should pay for it out of his earnings. 

“That is the principle on which our 
business has been built up. We started 
our first store in 1902, in the little town of 
Kemmerer, Wyoming. In that first year 
we did a business amounting to $29,000 in 
gross sales. In 1916, with 125 stores, our 
business aggregated a little better than 

000, We are now adding 5) new 
stores, making a total of 175, and at the 
present rate of increase our business will 
amount to a total of at Ieast $12,000,000 
for the year 1917. 

“Today I am seeking for men. Today my 
purpose is quite as much to build up men 
as to build up a successful business. And 
I know of no better foundation stone for 
building up a successful man than Dr. 
Marden’s writings. Last summer when 
we had a convention, here in New York, of 
our 65 buyers, we had Dr. Marden come 
and give us an address and everyone of the 
65 took new inspiration from that address.” 

“Mr. Penney.” I asked, “which of Dr. 
Marden’s books do you consider the best?’ 
and he answered: 

“Everybody Ahead’ is the greatest and 
best book Dr. Marden has ever written. 
This wonderful book contains the whole of 
Dr. Marden’s teachings. It sums up and 
gives in full his whole philosophy of suc- 


FRANK E. MORRISON. Publisher. 


1138 Broadway, New York. 


cess and successful life. I am telling all 
my friends and everybody I meet to read 
this great book. I myself find continual 
help in reading and re-reading it. I wish 
that ‘Everybody Ahead’ could be placed in 
the hands of every ambitious man in Amer- 
ica, because I know that it will make any 
man who will read it a better, more effi- 
cient and more successful man.” 

“Everybody Ahead, or Getting the Most 
Out of Life,” is a big book both literally 
and figuratively—made up of 32 chapters, 
running to 535 pages; and it is packed 
from cover to cover with tested and proved 
wisdom. This book has a message of in- 
spiration and help for YOU. What Dr. 
Marden’s writings have done for J. C. 
Penney, and for hundreds of other leaders 
of men, including Theodore Roosevelt, 
Charles M. Schwab, Luther Burbank, Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey,-Hudson Maxim, and John 
Wanamaker—all of whum have written to 
Dr. Marden in personal appreciation of his 
great work—this new and wonderful book 
is perfectly capable of doing for YOU—if 
you will let it. 

Whether you are a youthful beginner 
who has not yet made his mark in the 
world, or a discontented and almost dis- 
couraged struggler whose portion seems to 
be naught but rebuffs and failure, or even 
if you are successful in your business and 
well-to-do, this book will help you, because 
it is a great stimulator of ideas and devel- 
oper of will power. 

“Everybody Ahead” is one of the few 
great books that YOU cannot afford to do 
without—because without it you are handi- 
capping yourself for the battle of life. 

If you act at once you may have the 
privilege of examining this wonder-working 
book absolutely free. Dr. Marden’s pub- 
lisher, Frank E. Morrison, 1133 Broadway, 
New York, has such unbounded faith in this 
pewerful book that he is willing to send it 
to you, postage paid, on five days approval, 
without any cost to you. 

If you really and earnestly want to pros- 
per and succeed, want to double or triple 
or quadruple your earnings, want to ac- 
quire power and mastery for the rest of 
yeur life, you will send for this great book 
today. When you receive your copy for 
examination let me suggest that you put 
the book to the severest practical test that 
you can apply to any book; read a few 
pages, a chapter, or two, each day for the 
next five days, carefully and conscientious- 
ly, and prove for yourself what the book 
ean do for you. After putting it to that 
thorough test, if you do not find this prac 
tical and helpful book worth more to you 
than $3.00, the publisher’s price, return it 
and owe nothing. 

Here is a chance to prove to yourself 
that, whatever your present condition in 
life may be, at least you have will power 
enough to seize an opportunity to investi- 
gate for yourself where you incur no risk 
whatever. Mail the convenient form below, 
NOW. 


ee ee es oe ee ee 


Ind., Mar. 26. 


Send me postpaid a copy of Dr. Orison Swett Marden’s success inspiring book, 


“EVERYBODY AHEAD, or Getting the Most Out of Life,” on approval. I 
to remit $3.00 or return the book in five days. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


agree 
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THE OUTCASTS OF POKER FLAT 


BY FRANCIS 


©. % |e HARTE was one of the first 
Na@eeu| Americans to choose American sub- 
ai jects. Irving, in “Rip van Winkle” 
and “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” 
*| had shown the charm of the familiar. 
Hawthorne had written of New Eng- 
land, and Poe had presented strong 
4, local color in “The Gold Bug” and 
several other stories. But local color 
- in stories before Bret Harte’s time 
was more or less accidental. The author of “The Outcasts 
of Poker Flat” deliberately chose an American field and 
American daily life as the ma- 





BRET HARTE 


a higher truth than mere realism—in this case, proclaiming 
that goodness is dormant in characters that seem utterly 
bad. 

The method is the artistic method employed by Poe: a 
single situation and the development of a single effect. 
The story has the theme and somewhat the method of 
Dickens’ “Tale of Two Cities.” Instead of Paris the scene 
is a snowed-in cabin in the mountains; instead of the fury 
of the Revolution, the fury of the storm; instead of Sidney 
Carton, John Oakhurst, quiet, resourceful, starving him- 
self, inspiring others to sacrifice, and at last giving his life 
without a murmur. The effect is the same as in Dickens— 
a kind of awed recognition of 





terial for short stories. For ! 
that reason he is sometimes 
called inventor of the story of 
local color. 

Altho Bret Harte was born 
in Albany, New York, in 1839, 
he is almost always associated 
with early California, whither 
he went at seventeen. Fifteen 
years in a crude civilization 
gave material for stories like 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp,” 
“‘Tennessee’s Partner” and “The 
Outcasts of Poker Flat.” In 
later years he lived in New 
York, was United States consul 
in a German city and in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, and for many 
years was a resident of London. 
He was a prolific writer, pro- 
ducing nearly fifty volumes of 
genuinely original poetry and 
prose that won well-deserved 
popularity. 

“The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat,”’ written when Harte was 
about thirty, is one of the best 
of his stories. In characters, set- 
tings and plot material the story 
is realistic, drawn from the 
rough life of the frontier; in 
treatment it is romantic, telling 
of life under most unusual con- 








the greatness of humanity, an 
increased sympathy for all. 

The climax is prepared from 
the beginning. Oakhurst is cool, 
unselfishly gives his horse to 
the woman, is determined to 
bring safety to all, and never 
thinks of forsaking his weaker 
companions. He is sympathetic, 
understanding, thoughtful, and 
even childlike, kissing the 
“Duchess” as he goes to his 
sacrifice just as Sidney Carton 
kissed the little dressmaker in 
“A Tale of Two Cities.” 

The atmosphere, too, is ro- 
mantic; the amphitheater with 
precipitous cliffs, the shadows 
creeping up the mountain, the 
moaning of the trees, the great 
storm, the snow drifting down 
on the dead—the atmosphere of 
romance. 

The story is one of contrast: 
the good and the bad thrown 
together; wicked outcasts sing- 
ing a hymn; ignorant people en- 
raptured by the Iliad; the flower 
of goodness springing in the 
hearts of those too evil even for 
Poker Flat. 

Simple, tender, poetic, ele- 








ditions. Like all romance it tells 


S Mr. John Oakhurst, gambler, 
stepped into the main street of 
Poker Flat on the morning of the 
twenty-third of November, 1850, he 


BRET HARTE 


flected; “likely it’s me.” He returned to his 
pocket the handkerchief with which he had 
been whipping away the red dust of Poker 


mental, “The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat” is a noble story. 


banishment of certain other objectionable 
characters. I regret to say that some of 
these were ladies. It is but due to the sex, 








was conscious of a change in its moral 
atmosphere since the preceding night. Two 
or three men, conversing earnestly to- 
gether, ceased as he approached, and ex- 
changed significant glances. There was a 
Sabbath lull in the air, which, in a settle- 
ment unused to Sabbath influences, looked 
ominous, 

Mr. Oakhurst’s calm, handsome face be- 
trayed small concern of these indications. 
Whether he was conscious of any predis- 
posing cause, was another question. “I 
reckon they’re after somebody,” he re- 
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Flat from his neat boots, and quietly dis- 
charged his mind of any further conjecture. 

In point of fact, Poker Flat was “after 
somebody.” It had lately suffered the loss 
of several thousand dollars, two valuable 
horses, and a-prominent citizen. It was ex- 
periencing a spasm of virtuous reaction, 
quite as lawless and ungovernable as any 
of the acts that had provoked it. A secret 
committee had determined to rid the town 
of all improper persons. This was done per- 
ruanently in regard of two men who were 
then hanging from the boughs of a syca- 
more in the gulch, and temporarily in the 


however, to state that their impropriety 
was professional, and it was only in such 
eusily established standards of evil that 
Poker Flat ventured to sit in judgment. 
Mr. Oakhurst was right in supposi 
thet he was included in this category. 
few of the committee had urged hanging 
him as a possible example, and a sure meth- 
od of reimbursing themselves from his 
pockets of the sums he had won from them. 
“It’s agin justice,” said Jim Wheeler, “to 
let this yer young man from Roaring Camp 
—an entire stranger—carry away our 
money.” But a crude sentiment of equity 
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The Laugh of 





Super 





Health and Power 








You can’t laugh wholly, fully, sincerely, if your heart or liver, stomach or nerves 


are not completely alive, healthy and co-operating with your brain. 


You can’t 


laugh unless you can take your full share of pleasure and success without noticing 


mental or physical exhaustion. 


By W. W. WASHBURN 


friends. I was down and out, physically, mentally 

and personally. I had lost my nerve. I had lost my 

business sense. I feared to let go of a dollar because 
I did not believe it would ever come back to me. I was 
afraid to invest in government bonds for fear that somebody 
would change the government and in some manner I would 
lose my money. I was afraid of my own shadow. I was 
afraid of my friends. I was afraid of everything. I could 
not eat a moderate meal. I could digest practically nothing. 
Doctors had me living on food that seemed to me only fit 
for sick infants. I had no pleasures. I never laughed. I 
had no hope. I had constipation, indigestion, stomach acid- 
ity, anemia, nervous prostration, weakness all over. I was 
going to California because I was sent there by my doctors 
who believed it would ease my mind and also ease my wife’s 
anxiety. 


O: my way to California, I met a crowd of my old 


While passing through Wyoming, just west of Cheyenne, 
we passed a cemetery. It is strange what thoughts flash 
through a sick man’s mind when he passes a cemetery. We 
were all seated in the observation car, some of us were 
talking while others were reading, and I had in my hand a 
copy of the Saturday Evening Post. Among other things 
which seemed to have no interest for me, I read an adver- 
tisement and an announcement, promising superior health, 
confidence, virility, youth, strength, a healthy stomach, 
superior kidneys, a new heart—in short, super health and 
mind power. Ordinarily I would have paid no attention to 
it, but every word sounded so sincere that I decided to write 
for more particulars. I said to my friends that I would be- 
come interested, and that I believed that here was something 
radically different, that there was something that sought to 
make you better from within instead of attempting to benefit 
you by putting something into your system from without. 
After showing this momentary burst of confidence and hope, 
my friends all laughed. 


They were all healthy. At least, they thought they were. 
They could laugh. But, on my part, I was serious. I made 
up my mind to write a postcard, which I did. In a few days 
I-obtained the information I was looking for. Never in my 
life did I read such a book as was sent to me. It gave me 
a clearer insight into my own human condition than all the 
doctors I had consulted. It gave me more information about 
myself than I secured all through my college years. 


I learned that there were 25,000 followers of Swoboda in 
New York City. I discovered that there were 12,000 in Chi- 
cago—15,000 in Philadelphia—7,000 in Boston—5,000 in Pitts- 
burgh. I discovered that there were 25,000 in England. I 
discovered that in all there were over 262,000 followers of 
this man who had devoted his life to making other people 
healthy and happy. 


I also received the most wonderful guarantee of satisfaction 
I have ever read. It made me the sole judge of whether or 
not I was benefited. It asked me to give up nothing that 
I wanted to do. There was nothing objectionable about the 
proposition at all. There were no cold tub baths, electricity 
or massage—no dieting, no deep breathing, no apparatus of 
any kind. There was nothing to take internally. There 
was no violent exercise. It required no drugs or medicines 
of any kind. 


The whole thing was as clear as a bell. The book explained 
how the body is made up of billions of tiny cells—how our 
health depends entirely on the condition of these cells. It 


showed that by consciously energizing every cell, tissue and 
organ in the body, health, strength, power, ambition, must 
inevitably result. It showed that it was totally unnecessary 
for anyone to take less than his full share of pleasure and 
success. It showed the close relatiomship between physical 
health and mental energy. 


Page after page I read. I was fascinated. I read the state- 
ments of some of the 262,000 people who had adopted 
SWOBODA’S System of Conscious Evolution. I had tried 
practically everything. I was on my way to California 
almost as a last resort. Since there was nothing that could 
possibly hurt me—and since I was risking absolutely noth- 
ing in view of the startling guarantee sent to me, I grasped 
the opportunity as a drowning man grasps a life-preserver. 


When the first instructions arrived I tried them at once. 
The first five minutes I began to feel better. The next day 
I devoted a few minutes longer to the instruction. In an 
amazingly short time, I became well, strong, vigorous, 
manly. I developed every desirable characteristic; | even 
discovered that in Conscious Evolution not only the physical 
and physiological forces are modified, amplified, and thus 
highly organized, but that the personality is intensified; and 
that through Conscious Evolution not only immediate re- 
sults of a wonderful character were accOmplished for me, 
but that I also obtained an ultimately permanent advantage 
in the form of higher consciousness, a more intense con- 
sciousness. 


In the realization of this fact, I looked back to that observa- 
tion car way out in Wyoming when I gave expression to 
my hope, in seeing the announcement in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post of Conscious Evolution, and I wonder how many 
unfortunate human beings neglected to write for the litera- 
ture offered free. 





Fate chuckles in her sleeve at maiiy a man and woman who 
believe themselves smart, and highly efficient, and who fail 
to consciously evolutionize because they are satisfied. Fate 
laughs at many an individual who laughs at the idea of 
creative evolution. 


If you want to laugh, if you want unusual health, unusual 
vitality, unusual living power, unusual pleasure obtaining 
power, unusual youth, unusual thought power, get that book- 
let of Swoboda’s as I did. It will enlighten you. It will 
educate you. It will show you that what you think is health 
is only sickness. 


Regardless of how young you may feel, of how efficient you 
may think you are—regardless of how active, energetic and 
alert you may consider yourself—regardless of how healthy, 
wealthy, or successful you may be, you cannot afford, in 
justice to yourself, to miss the interesting and instructive 
secrets explained for the first time in this startling new book. 


A mere reading of “Conscious Evolution” will so fill you 
with enthusiasm and ambition, that you will not rest until 
you have yourself acquired the Swoboda kind of health and 
energy by cultivating and revitalizing intensively every cell, 
tissue, and organ in your own system. Write a letter or a 
postal card and mail it today. Even if you gain but one 
suggestion out of the 60 pages you will have been repaid 
a thousandfold for having read it. I urge you by all means 
not to delay, not to say, “I’ll do it later,” but to send NOW, 
while the matter is on your mind. Remember, the book is 
absolutely free for you to keep—there is no charge or obliga- 
tion now or later. Write NOW. Address ALOIS P. 
SWOBODA, 2212 Aeolian Bldg., New York City. 
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residing in the breasts of those who had 
been fortunate enough to win from Mr. 
Qakhurst overruled this narrower local 
prejudice, 

Mr. Oakhurst received his sentence with 
philosophic calmness, none the less coolly 
that he was aware of the hesitation of his 
judges. He was too much of a gambler not 
to accept Fate. With him life was at best 
an uncertain game, and he recognized the. 
usual percentage in favor of the dealer. 

A body of armed men accompanied the 

deported wickedness of Poker Flat to the 
outskirts of the settlement. Besides Mr. 
Oakhurst, who was known to be a coolly 
desperate man, and for whose intimidation 
the armed escort was intended, the ex- 
patriated party consisted of a young woman 
familiarly known as “The Duchess’; an- 
other, who had gained the infelicitous title 
of “Mother Shipton”; and “Uncle Billy,” 
a suspected sluice-robber and confirmed 
crunkard. The cavalcade provoked no com- 
ments from the spectators, nor- was any 
word uttered by the escort. Only, when the 
gulch which marked the uttermost limit 
oi Poker Flat was reached, the leader spoke 
briefly and to the point. The exiles were 
— to return at the peril of their 
ives. . 
As the escort disappeared, their pent-up 
feelings found vent in a few hysterical 
tears from “The Duchess,” some bad lan- 
guage from Mother Shipton, and a Par- 
thian volley of expletives from Uncle Billy. 
The philosophic Oakhurst alone remained 
silent. He listened calmly to Mother Ship- 
ton’s desire to cut somebody’s heart out, 
to the repeated statements of “The Duch- 
ess” that she would die in the road, and to 
the alarming oaths that seemed to be 
bumped out of Uncle Billy as he rode for- 
ward. With the easy good-humor charac 
teristic of his class, he insisted upon ex- 
changing his own riding-horse, ‘‘Five Spot,” 
for the sorry mule which the Duchess rode. 
But even this act did not draw the party 
into any closer sympathy. The young 
woman readjusted her somewhat draggled 
plumes with a feeble, faded coquetry; 
Mother Shipton eyed the possessor of “Five 
Spot” with malevolence and Uncle Billy 
included the whole party in one sweeping 
anathema. 

The road to Sandy Bar—a camp that, 
not having as yet experienced the regen- 
erating influences of Poker Flat, conse- 
quently seemed to offer some invitation to 
the emigrants—lay over a steep mountain 
range. It was distant a day’s severe jour- 
ney. In that advanced season, the party 
soon passed out of the moist, temperate 
regions of the foot-hills into the dry, cold, 
bracing air of the Sierras. The trail was 
narrow and difficult. At noon the Duchess, 
rolling out of her saddle upon the ground, 
declared her intention of going no farther, 
and the party halted. 

The spot was singularly wild and im- 
pressive. A wooded amphitheater, surround- 
ed on three sides by precipitous cliffs of 
naked granite, sloped gently toward the 
crest of another precipice that overlooked 
the valley. It was undoubtedly the most 
suitable spot for a camp, had camping been 
advisable. But Mr. Oakhurst knew that 
scarcely half the journey to Sandy Bar 
was accomplished, and the party were not 


| equipt or provisioned for delay. This 


fact he pointed out to his companions curt- 
ly, with a philosophic commentary on the 
folly of “throwing up their hand before 
the game was played out.” But they were 
furnished with liquor, which in this emer- 
gency stood them in place of food, fuel, rest, 
and prescience. In spite of his remon- 
strances, it was not long before they were 
more or less under its influence. Uncle 
Billy passed rapidly from a bellicose state 
into one of stupor, the Duchess became 
maudlin, and Mother Shipton snored. Mr. 
Oakhurst alone remained erect, leaning 
against a rock, calmly surveying them. 
Mr. Oakhurst did not drink. It inter- 
fered with a profession which required cool- 
ness, impassiveness, and presence of mind, 


| and. in his own language, he “couldn’t af- 


ford it.” As he gazed at his recumbent fel- 
low-exiles, the loneliness begotten of his 
pariah-trade, his habits of life, bis very 
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vices, for the first time seriously opprest 
him. He bestirred himself in dusting his 
black clothes, washing his hands and face, 
and other acts characteristic of his stu- 
diously neat habits, and for a moment for- 
got his annoyance. The thought of desert- 
ing his weaker and more pitiable compan- 
ions never perhaps occurred to him. Yet he 
could not help feeling the want of that ex- 
-citement which, singularly enough, was 
most conducive to that calm equanimity for 
which he was notorious. He looked at the 
gloomy walls that rose a thousand feet 
sheer above the circling pines around him; 
at the sky, ominously clouded; at the val- 
ley below, already deepening into shadow. 
And, doing so, suddenly he heard his own 
name called. 

A horseman slowly ascended the trail. 
In the fresh, open face of the newcomer 
Mr. Oakhurst recognized Tom Simson, 
otherwise known as “The Innocent” of 
Sandy Bar. He had met him some months 
before over a “little game,” and had, with 
perfect equanimity, won the entire fortune 
—amounting to some forty dollars—of that 
guileless youth. After the game was fin- 
ished, Mr. Oakhurst drew the youthful 
speculator behind the door and thus ad- 
drest him: “Tommy, you're a good little 
man, but you can’t gamble worth a cent. 
Don’t try it over again.” He then handed 
him his money back, pushed him gently 
from the room, and so made a devoted slave 
of 'T'om Simson. 

There was a remembrance of this in his 
boyish and enthusiastic greeting of Mr. 
Oakhurst. He had started, he said, to go 
to Poker Flat to seek his fortune. 
“Alone?” No, not exactly alone; in fact— 
a giggle—he had run away with Piney 
Woods. Didn’t Mr. Oakhurst remember 
Piney? She that used to wait on the table 
at the ‘Temperance House? They had been 
engaged a long time, but old Jake Woods 
had objected, and so they had run away, 
und were going to Poker Flat to be mar- 
ried, and here they were. And they were 
tired out, and how lucky it was they had 
found a place to camp and company. All 
this the Innocent delivered rapidly, while 
Piney—a stout, comely damsel of fifteen— 
emerged from behind the pine tree, where 
she had been blushing unseen, and rode 
to the side of her lover. 

Mr. Oakhurst seldom troubled himself 
with sentiment, still less with propriety; 
but he had a vague idea that the situation 


was not felicitous. He retained, however, 


his presence of mind sufficiently to kick 
Uncle Billy, who was about to say some- 
thing, and Uncle Billy was sober enough 
to recognize in Mr. Oakhurst’s kick a 
superior power that would not bear trifling. 
He then endeavored to dissuade Tom Sim- 
son from delaying further, but in vain. He 
even pointed out the fact that there was 
no provision, nor means of making a camp. 
Put, luckily, “The Innocent” met this ob- 
jection by assuring the party that he was 
provided with an extra mule loaded with 
provisions, and by the discovery of a rude 
attempt at a log house near the trail. 
“Piney can stay with Mrs. Oakhurst,” said 
Whe Innocent, pointing to the Duchess, “and 
I ean shift for myself.” 

Nothing but Mr. Oakhurst’s admonishing 
feot saved Uncle Billy from bursting into 
a roar of laughter. As it was, he felt com- 
pelled to retire up the caifion until he could 
recover his gravity. There he confided the 
joke to the tall pine trees, with many slaps 
of his leg, contortions of his face, and the 
usual profanity. But when he returned to 
the party, he found them seated by ‘a fire 
—for the air had grown strangely chill and 
the sky overcast—in apparently amicable 
conversation. Piney was actually talking 
in an impulsive, girlish fashion to the 
Duchess. who was listening with an in- 
terest and animation she had not shown 
for many days. The Innocent was holding 
forth, apparently with equal effect, to Mr. 
Oakhurst and Mother Shipton. who was 
actually relaxing into amiability. “Is this 
yer a d——d picnic?’ said Uncle Billy, 
with inward scorn. as he surveyed the 
sylvan group, the glancing fire-light, and 
the tethered animals in the foreground. 
Suddenly «an idea mingled with the alco- 
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If Your Eyes 
Are Not Normal 


there is a perfectly safe and natural 
way of restoring perfect circulation of 
blood, which is all that weak eyes re- 
quire. 

It is in the nature of a gentle mas- 
sage given over the closed lids for five 
minutes at a time twice a day, and for 
twenty years this method had been suc- 
cessfully used in correcting eye troubles 
and bringing back normal eyesight to 
young and old 

Many of those whom it has benefited 
had very serious eye troubles too, as is 
shown by their voluntary letters on the 
subject. 

Just note what leading authorities 
say on the subject of eye massage— 
Doctor De Schweinitz of Philadelphia, 
Professor of Ophthalmology at Jeffer- 
son College, has stated that in treating 
even so serious a condition as dreaded 
cataract of the eye, massage of the 
eye-ball “has been followed by improve- 





ment in vision and deepening of the 
anterior chamber.” The Medical Rec- 
ord, in treating the same subject, says 
that “the most feasible plan seems to 
be properly applied massage.” 

This system of massage to which we 
refer is fully explained in a scientific 
book on “The Eyes—Their Care, Their 
Ills, Their Cure,” which may be ob- 
tained free on request from The Ideal 
Masseur Co., 1968 Broadway, New 
York City, if you will write and men- 
tion The Independent. 

The most effective helps for our weak- 
nesses nowadays are often the most 
simple and safe. Hosts of people have 
saved themselves from the nuisance of 
constantly wearing eye-glasses by using 
this massage (or exercise), so it will 
probably be well worth your while to 
at least inform yourself further by 
writing for the little book which treats 
the subject so thoroughly. 
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holic fumes that disturbed his brain. It 
was apparently of a jocular nature, for he 
felt impelled to slap his leg again and cram 
his fist into his mouth. 

As the shadows crept slowly up the 
mountain, a slight breeze rocked the tops 
of the pine trees, and moaned thru . their 


long and gloomy aisles. The ruined cabin, © 


patched and covered with pine boughs, was 
set apart for the ladies. As the lovers part- 
ed, they unaffectedly exchanged a kiss, so 
honest and sincere that it might have been 
heard above the swaying pines. The frail 
Duchess and the malevolent Mother Ship- 
ton were probably too stunned to remark 
upon this last evidence of simplicity, and 
so turned without a word to the hut. The 
fire was replenished, the men lay down be- 
fore the door, and in a few minutes were 
asleep. 

Mr. Oakhurst was a light sleeper. To- 
ward morning he awoke benumbed and cold. 
As he stirred the dying fire, the wind, 
which was now blowing strongly, brought 
to his cheek that which caused the blood 
to leave it—snow! 

He started to his feet with the intention 
of awakening the sleepers, for there was no 
time to lose. But turning to where Uncle 
Billy had been lying. he found him gone. 
A suspicion leaped to his brain and a curse 
to his lips. He ran to the spot where the 
mules had been tethered; they were no 
longer there. The tracks were already rap- 
idly disappearing in the snow. 

The momentary excitement brought Mr. 
Oakhurst back to the fire with his usual 
calm. He did not waken the sleepers. The 
Innocent slumbered peacefully, with a smile 
on his good-humored, freckled face; the 
virgin Piney slept beside her frailer sisters 
as sweetly as tho attended by celestial 
guardians, and Mr. Oakhurst, drawing his 
blanket over his shoulders, stroked his mus- 
tachios and waited for the dawn. It came 
slowly in a whirling mist of snowflakes, 
that dazzled and confused the eye. What 
could be seen of the landscape appeared 
magically changed. He looked over the val- 
ley, and summed up the present and future 
in two words—‘Snowed in!” 

A careful inventory of the provisions, 
which, fortunately for the party, had been 
stored within the hut, and so escaped the 
felonious fingers of Uncle Billy, disclosed 
the fact that with care and prudence they 
might last ten days longer. “That is,” said 
Mr. Oakhurst, sotto voce to the Innocent, 
“if you’re willing to board us. If you ain’t 
—and perhaps you'd better not—you can 
wait till Uncle Billy gets back with pro- 
visions.” For some occult reason, Mr. Oak- 
hurst could not bring himself to disclose 
Uncle Billy’s rascality, and so offered the 
hypothesis that he had wandered from the 
camp and had accidentally stampeded the 
animals. He dropt a warning to the 
Duchess and Mother Shipton who, of 
course, knew the facts of their associate’s 
defection. “They'll find out the truth about 
us all, when they find out anything,” he 
added, significantly, “and there’s no good 
frightening them now.” 

Tom Simson not only put all his worldly 
store at the disposal of Mr. Oakhurst, but 
seemed to enjoy the prospect of their en- 
forced seclusion. ‘““We'll have a good camp 
for a week, and then the snow’ll melt, and 
we'll all go back together.” The cheerful 
gaiety of the young man and Mr. Oak- 
hurst’s calm infected the others. The Inno- 
cent, with the aid of pine boughs, extem- 
porized a thatch for the roofless cabin, and 
the Duchess directed Piney in the rear- 
rangement of the interior with a taste and 
tact that opened the blue eyes of that pro- 
vincial maiden to their fullest extent. “I 
reckon now you're used to fine things at 
Poker Flat,” said Piney. The Duchess 
turned away sharply to conceal something 
that reddened her cheek thru its profes- 
sional tint. and Mother Shipton requested 
Piney not to “chatter.” But when Mr. Oak- 
hurst returned from a weary search for the 
trail, he heard the sound of happy laughter 
echoed from the rocks. He stopped in some 
alurm, and his thoughts first naturally re- 
verted to the whiskey, which he had pru- 
dently cachéd. “And yet it don’t somehow 


, sound like whiskey,” said the gambler. It 
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real than was Still Jim in the author’s novel of that name, and 
the story is better handled, more compact, more smoothly evolved 
than was that tale. It tells a deeply interesting and 
a thoroughly American story.”—New York Times. 





Frepertck A. Stokes Company. 























NDERTOW 
BY KATHLEEN NORRIS 


Author of “Mother,” “The Heart of Rachael,” etc. 
A fine new novel in which a young couple are caught in the 
“undertow” of extravagance. “Mrs, Norris has the secret of 
closely adding detail to detail in a triumph of what another 
California author has called Littleism, but what seems to be 
nature’s way of achieving Largeism.”—William Dean Howells, 
Published March 23rd. Color Frontispiece. Net $1.25. 


Pace & Co. 


DovBLepay, 
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A Better Day 


Trythis regime, for health’s 
sake, for one week. 
A dish of Pettijohn’s—a 


delicious dish—each morn- 


a 
—- 


ing. 
t will bring you bran in 
its most efficient form. 

It will point the way to a 
perfect day. 

It will win you to this nat- 
ural laxative. 

It will introduce a dish so 
luscious that you'll never 
wish to miss it. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


‘ A breakfast dainty whose fla- ) 
vory flakes hide 25 per cent un- 
ground bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 
fine patent flour with 25 per cent 
bran flakes. UselikeGraham flour 
in any recipe. 

Both sold in packages only. 

(1522) 






































YOU CAN HEAR! 





You see the wonderful improved Acousticon 
has now enabled 275,C00 deaf people to hear. 
We are sure it will Co the same for you; are so 
absolutely certain of it that we are eager to 
send you the 


1917 Acousticon 
On FREE TRIAL 


NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 


There is nothing you will have to do but ask 
for your free trial. No money to pay, no red 
tape, no reservations to this offer. Our confi- 
dence in the present Acousticon is so complete 
that we will gladly take all the risk in proving 
beyond any doubt that 


The Joy of Hearing Can BeYours Again! 

The Acousticon has improvements and patented 
features which cannot be duplicated, so no matter 
what you have ever tried, just ask for a free trial of 
the New Acousticon, You'il get it promptly, and if 
it doesn’t make you hear, return it and you will owe 
us nothin~ — not one cent, 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO, 
1320 Candler Bidg., New York 


























Improved Fruit, Dairy and Stock Fame 


20, 40, or more acres, In vicinity of Fresno, San Joaquin 
Valley, heart of winterless California, greatest raisin belt 
in world; now paying gvod profits; houses, barns, fences, 
live stock—everything ready; crops in many instances 
paying better than $190 an acre. $2,500 will buy a 
$10,000 Place, with long time on balance. Your farm 
income will take care of future payments. 
number of farms can be had on these terms, so write 
today. I will gladly put you in touch with those having 
farms for sale. 
C. L. SEAGRAVES, Industrial Commissioner, 
AT&SF Ry., 995 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 


Only limited 





ing fire thru the still blinding storm, and | 
the group around it, that he settled to the 
conviction that it was “square fun.” 

Whether Mr. Oakhurst had cachéd his 
ecards with the whiskey as something de- 
barred the free access of the community, 
I cannot say. It was certain that, in 
Mother Shipton’s words, he “didn’t say 
ecards once” during that evening. Haply 
the time was beguiled by an accordion, pro- 
duced somewhat ostentatiously by Tom 
Simson, from his pack. Notwithstanding 
sume difficulties attending the manipula- 
tion of this instrument, Piney Woods man- 
aged to pluck several reluctant melodies 
from its keys, to an accompaniment by the 
Innocent on a pair of bone castanets. But 
the crowning festivity of the evening was 
reached in a rude camp-meeting hymn, 
which the lovers, joining hands, sang with 
great earnestness and vociferation. I fear 
that a certain defiant tone and Covenan- 
ter’s swing to its chorus, rather than any 
devotional quality, caused it speedily to 
infect the others, who at last joined in the 
refrain : 

I’m proud to live in the service of the Lord, 

And I’m bound to die in His army. 

The pines rocked, the storm eddied and 
whirled above the miserable group, and the 
flames of their altar leaped heavenward, as 
if in token of the vow. 

At midnight the storm abated, the roll- 
ing clouds parted, and the stars glittered 
keenly above the sleeping camp. Mr. Oak- 
hurst, whose professional habits had 
enubled him to live on the smallest possible 
amount of sleep, in dividing the watch with 
Tom Simson, somehow managed to take 
upon himself the greater part of that duty. 
He excused himself to the Innocent, by 
snuying that he had “often been a week 
without sleep.” “Doing what?’ asked Tom. 
“Poker!” replied Oakhurst, sententiously : 
“when a man gets a streak of luck—nig- 
ger-luck—he don’t get tired. The luck gives 
in first. Luck,” continued the gambler, re- 
flectively, “is a mighty queer thing. All you 
know about it for certain is that it’s bound 
to change. And it’s finding out when it’s 
going to change that makes you. We’ve had 
a streak of bad luck since we left Poker 
Fiat—you come along, and slap you get 
into it, too. If you can hold your ecards 
right along you’re all right. For,” added 
the gambler, with cheerful irrelevance. 
“*T’m proud to live in the service of the Lord, 

And I'm bound to die in His army.’ ” 


The third day came, and the sun, look- 


>) | was not until he caught sight of the blaz- | 


ing thru the white-curtained valley, saw the 
outeasts divide their slowly decreasing 


store of provisions for the morning meal. 
It was one of the peculiarities of that 
mountain climate that its rays diffused a 
kindly warmth over the wintry landscape, 
as if in regretful commiseration of the past. 
But it revealed drift on drift of snow piled 
high around the hut; a hopeless, uncharted, 
trackless sea of white lying below the rocky 
shores to which the castaways still clung. 
Thru the marvellously clear air, the smoke 
of the pastoral village of Poker Flat rose 
miles away. Mother Shipton saw it, and 
from a remote pinnacle of her rocky fast- 
ness, hurled in that direction a final male- 
diction. It was her last vituperative at- 
tempt, and perhaps for that reason was 
invested with a certain degree of sublimity. 
It did her good, she privately informed the 
Duchess. “Just you go out there and cuss, 
and see.” She then set herself to the task 
of amusing “the child,” as she and the 
Duchess were pleased to call Piney. Piney 
was no chicken, but it was a soothing and 
ingenious theory of the pair thus to ace- 
count for the fact that she didn’t swear and 
wasn’t improper. 

When night crept up again thru the 
gorges, the reedy notes of the accordion 
rose and fell in fitful spasms and long- 
druwn gasps by the flickering camp-fire. 
ut music failed to fill entirely the aching 
void left by insufficient food, and a new 
diversion was proposed by Piney—story- 
telling. Neither Mr. Oakhurst nor his fe- 
male companions caring to relate their per- 
sonal experiences, this plan would have 
failed, too, but for the Innocent. Some 
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>SCHOOLS: 

cement a: 

: The Ely School : 

; FOR GIRLS : 
GREENWICH - ~- CONN. 
The Ely Junior School 

= (Distinct from Upper School) 

= FOR GIRLS UNDER FIFTEEN 3 
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The Latshaw School 


] If your child needs 
| ment. or physical ad- 
justment to meet the 
demanis of normal 
life, secure at once the 
services of the man 
who has made such 
adjustments for many 
families. Box B. 


Allen Latshaw 


Berwyn (Main Line 
euburb of Philadel- 
phi..), Pen=sylvania 


Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Perg Evenwein, for years 
Editor of Lippincott’s. 

One student writes: “Before 
comp!-ting the lessons, recived 
over $1.000 for manuscript sold 
to Woman's Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, McCail’s and 

other l.ading magazincs.”” | 
Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versification and Poetics, 
Journalism. In ell over One Hun- 
dred Courses, under professors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and 

Dr. Esenwein other leading colleges. 
150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 

The Home Correspondence School 

Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 






















































The University of page oF 


HOM 


25th Year 


in addition to resident 
work, cffers also instruc- [MM 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div, M) Chicago, Il. R46 














ad CAME that "they might have LIFE; 
and might have it abundantly.” 


“The Words which I have spoken, are 
Spirit and are LIFE.” 
Have You This Life? 


This Book Will Help You: 


The Word of the Truth 


The Divine Directions how to make life happy 
here, and joyful forever. The final answer to 
every question about Life and Destiny. 

The Truth as GOD has given it to 

us, arranged in a simple, continuous 
form, in which it can be easily and 
WHOLLY understood by any one. 


Send a One Dollar bill with your address to 
The Truth Publishing Founcation, Ezfasla, Ala 
Today? 
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menths before he had chanced upon a stray 
copy 0 r. Pope’s ingenious translation 
of the Iliad. He now proposed to narrate 
the principal incidents of that poem—hav- 
ing thoroly mastered the argument and 
fairly forgotten the words—in the current 
vernacular of Sandy Bar. And so for the 
rest of that night the Homeric demigods 
again walked the earth. Trojan bully and 
wily Greek wrestled in the winds, and the 
great pines in the cafion seemed to bow to 
the wrath of the son of Peleus. Mr. Oak- 
hurst listened with quiet satisfaction. Most 
especially was he interested in the fate of 
“‘Ash-heels,” as the Innocent persisted in 
denominating the “‘swift-footed Achilles.” 

So with small food and much of Homer 
and the accordion, a week passed over the 
heads of the outcasts. The sun again for- 
sook them, and again from leaden skies the 
snowflakes were sifted over the land. Day 
by day closer around them drew the snowy 
circle, until at last they looked from their 
prison over drifted walls of dazzling white, 
that towered twenty feet above their heads. 
It became more and more difficult to re- 
plenish their fires, even from the fallen 
trees beside them, now half hidden in the 
drifts. And yet no one complained. The 
lovers turned from the dreary prospect and 
looked into each other’s eyes, and were 
happy. Mr. Oakhurst settled himself coolly 
to the losing game before him. The Duchess, 
more cheerful than she had been, assumed 
the care of Piney. Only Mother Shipton— 
once the strongest of the party— seemed 
to sicken and fade. At midnight on the 
tenth day she called Oakhurst to her side. 
“I’m going,” she said, in a voice of querul- 
ous weakness, “but don’t say anything 
about it. Don’t waken the kids. Take the 
bundle from under my head and open it.” 
Mr. Oakhurst did so. It contained Mother 
Shipton’s rations for the last week, un- 
touched. “Give ’em to the child,” she said, 
pointing to the sleeping Piney. “You’ve 
starved yourself,” said the gambler. ““That’s 
what they call it,” said the woman, quer- 
ulously, as she lay down again, and, turn- 
ing her face to the wall, passed quietly 
away. 

The accordion and the bones were put 
aside that day, and Homer was forgotten. 
When the body of Mother Shipton had been 
committed to the snow, Mr. Oakhurst took 
the Innocent aside, and showed him a pair 
of snowshoes, which he had fashioned 
from the old pack-saddle. “There’s one 
chance in a hundred to save her yet,” he 
said, pointing to Piney ; “but it’s there,” he 
added, pointing toward Poker Flat. “If you 
ean reach there in two days she’s safe.” 
“And you?’ asked Tom Simson. “I'll stay 
here,” was the curt reply. 

The lovers parted with a long embrace. 
“You are not going, too?” said the Duchess, 
as she saw Mr. Oakhurst apparently wait- 
ing to accompany him. “As far as the 
eafion,” he replied. He turned suddenly, and 
kissed the Duchess, leaving her pallid face 
aflame, and her trembling limbs rigid with 
amazement. 

Night came, but not Mr. Oakhurst. It 
brought the storm again and the whirling 
snow. Then the Duchess, feeding the fire, 
found that some one had quietly piled be- 
side the hut enough fuel to last a few 
days longer. The tears rose to her eyes, but 
she hid them from Piney. 

The women slept but little. In the morn- 
ing, looking into each other’s faces, they 
read their fate. Neither spoke; but Piney, 
accepting the position of the stronger, drew 
near and placed her arm around the Duch- 
ess’ waist. They kept this attitude for the 
rest of the day. That night the storm 
reached its greatest fury and, rending asun- 
der the protecting pines, invaded the very 
hut. 

Toward morning they found themselves 
unable to feed the fire, which gradually died 
away. As the embers slowly blackened, the 
Duchess crept closer to Piney, and broke 
the silence of many hours: “Piney, can you 
pray?” “No, dear,” said Piney, simply. The 
Duchess, without knowing exactly why, 
felt relieved, and, putting her head upon 
Piney’s shoulder, spoke no more. And so 
reclining, the younger and purer pillowing 

















Face to face with the New Month—and 
nothing but empty pockets and 
bills, Bills, BILLS 
That’s the dramatic, pitiful situation which con- 
fronts thousands of men and women the first: 
ofeach month. And the irony of it is that the 
great majority of them are earning good salaries. 
But instead of forging ahead they are “ going 

behind.” 

Far more deadly than the spectre of Poverty 
is the skeleton-in-the-closet of Debt. Poverty 
is honorable. Debt is humiliating. Hunger 
and want can be helped by Charity, but Debt 
can be wiped clean only with Cash. 





“Well! Where 
Money Gone?” 





Ns 
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hes the 


Over 80% of Family Trouble is Due to 
Money Matters 


A surprisingly large number of American fami- 
lies are bankrupt. They should according to 
all sane business principles be in the hands of a 
receiver. They a their incomes haphaz- 
ardly and unintelligently. The sole reason for 
‘this condition is their failure to place the fam- 
ily finances on a business basis. 


The WOOLSON ECONOMY EXPENSE 
BOOK Will Put Your Finances Under 
Control in a Systematic and 
Effective Manner 








-Are You Living Under 
False Pretenses ? 
There are thousands of men and 
women whose lives are a mock- 
ery of lies. They masquerade 
under the pretense of prosperous 
family life. Behind the scenes 
are their creditors waiting to 
collect for groceries, coal, cloth- 
ing, rent, medicine and the other 
necessaries of everyday life. 
You know this picture is true! 
You may not be one of the un- 
fortunates in the clutches of 


fallible. 


out. 





SUCCESS OR 


FAILURE—Which? 
Asks James J. Hill 


“If you want to know 
whether you are going to 
be a success or failure in 
life.’”’ said James J. Hill, 
“you can easily find out. 
The test is simple and in- 
Are you able to 
save money? If not, drop 
You will lose. 
may not think it but you 
will lose as sure as you 
live. The seed of success 
is not in you.”’ 


Two minutes daily is sufh¢ient 
to keep the Woolson Book up to 
date. At the end of each week 
and month and year you will 
not only, know where every 
penny went but you will have 
an analysis and comparative 
table of all the various expendi- 
tures showing just what it went 
for. Every detail of money 
management is provided for by 
a simple, easy-to-keep system 
that a 12-year old child could 
handle. 


You 











Debt but there are many who 








are, and who cannot somehow free themselves. 


Forging Ahead in Life and 
Saving Money 


On the other hand you know men and women 
who are steadily forging ahead. They always 
seem to have “plenty to do with’’—money, lux- 
uries, vacations, automobiles, and other material 
blessings which are denied you. 

Don’t blame your predicament to the “high 
cost of living.” he fault is that you spend 
as you go without knowing what becomes of 
the money. You have no system of controll- 
ing your hard earned dollars. You let them 
slip through your fingers for this thing and 
that on impulse without rime or reason. 


A Tested System of Accounting For 
Personal and Household Expenses 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Book has 
proven truly a God-send to thousands of 
people because it has taught them a sure 
way to manage their finances. With it you 
know every minute just where you are money- 
wise. It automatically shows every dollar 
and penny of income and outgo; just how 
much for groceries, dress, rent, insurance, 
medicine, carfare, etc., and all this automat- 
ically. It’s as simple as . Once you've your 
started the Woolson Book you'll find it fas- — or 
cinating, interesting and a miser for saving. 


your 


116 West 32nd Street 


Book First 


Mail the coupon 
and we will for- 
ward you a copy 
of Woolson’'s 
Economy Expense 
Book all charges 
prepaid. 
examine it in your 
own home for five 
days. i 
offer because we are | +” 
confident you will \} 
never wish 


it thereafter. But we 
don't obligate you in / 
any way. Mail the 

coupon 


letter head or 
reference. 


GEORGE M. WOOLSON & COMPANY 
New York City | 


The Woolson Economy Expense 

ook was originated by an Expert 
Accountant. It has for fifteen years been in success- 
ful use by people of large and small incomes. It will 
keep track of your money for four solid years. 
Think what it would mean to you to know how 
many dollars during the past year went for needless 
expenditures that might have gone into the savings 
bank account. 


Send No Cash! 
Study the 
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116 West 32nd St. 

ail New York City 

Without obligation please 

send me, all charges prepaid, 

your book. I agree to send $1.75 

in five days or return the book. I 

am attaching my business card or 
reference. 
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to run | 
home without \ 
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You Can Sort the Mail 
An Easy Way by Using a 


ffs MULTIPLE TRAY OUTFIT 


(Pat. Applied For) 


The device you have waited for to 
keep correspondence 
wt littering desk— 
sorted and assembled 
for departments or 
future reference. Trays 
are easily and quickly 
adjusted and re-arrang- 
ed to accommodate 
your workable space, 
or can be removed and 
replaced as readily as 
lifting them off your 
desk. Are strongly 


or order direct, 
Oak or Mahogany finish. 


No. 9644—Four position Multiple Tray Holder « $6. 00 
and four Letter Size Trays with label holders 

No. 9'744—Four position Multiple Tray Holder « $7. 00 
and four Cap Size Trays with label holders - - 

No, 9633—Three position Multiple Tray Holder ' $5. 00 
and three Letier Size Trays with label holders - 





Will save you money by eliminating waste. Keeps small 


supply of necessary sizes and kinds of stationery free from 
and flies and handy to user. 


dust Cabinet has compart- 
ments for letter, cap 
and note size 
papers, invoices, 
large and small en- 
velopes and a 
drawer for carbon 
papers, erasers. etc. 
Made in two styles. 


yet $3. 50 


1SRLIVERED 
with drop lid and 
No. 150 with open, vertical front at a lower price. Made in 
Golden or Natural Quartered Oak or Birch Mahogany. Pro- 











cure one from your dealer or direct by parcel post. (See note.) 





“Sf és STATIONERY CABINETS | | 


constructed of best grade Quartered 
Oak 
hogany with dovetailed 
corners and three-ply 
veneer, cloth covered 
bottoms and have brass 
labelholdersononeend. 
Support is interlocked 
and screwed to base 
having cloth covered 
bottom to prevent 
marring polished sur- 
faces. 


SEE YOUR DEALER FOR DEMONSTRATION 


specifying whether you desire Golden or Natural 
See note regarding delivery. 


No. 9733—Three position Multiple Tray Holdes 
and three Cap Size Trays with label holders - 

No. 9622—Two position Multiple Tray Holder 
and two Letter Size Trays with label hoiders - 
No. 9722—Two position Multiple Tray Holder 
and two Cap Size Trays with label holders 


: $6.00 
$4.00 
‘$5.00 









and Birch Ma- | 





Sfeis UTILITY CABINET 


Accommodates standard size legal blanks. Made heavy 
enough to hold engravings, electrotypes, etc. Case is corner 
locked, drawer 
fronts are flush. 
Provision is made 
so cabinets may be 
stacked one upon 
another and hel in 
place. Have rub- 
ber feet to prevent 
marring desk, Plain 
Golden and Natural 


Bix $5.00 
DELIVERED 


Birch Mahogany at 
A very handy desk accessory, 





slightly higher price. 





“Sf ee SWINGING DESK STAND 


Made to attach to either side of any style desk or to wall. 
Swings your typewriter, adding machine, reference book, 
etc., into instant 









| use. Never in your 
| way. The ‘Handy 
Addition’’ for hold- 


ing stenographer's 
note book while 
taking dictation. 
Patented locking 


No. 5 
BLACK 


device keeps stand ENAMEL 

in any desired po- 

sition. The 14x18 $3.50 
inch tops finished DELIVERED 


in Golden, Natural 
or Weathered Oak 
orin Birch Mahogany. No. 6 with Oxidized Metal 
parts and No. 7 with Nickel Plated parts, 50c. extra. 


TE: Jt If we ha ave no ac tive dealer in your town, items 
‘NO ¢ marked “‘Delivered’’ will be sent prepaid to 
points in Eastern and Central States at prices quoted, Slight- 
ly higher in West and South. We reserve the right to ship 
via cheapest route or way. 


FIBRE BOARD CARD TRAYS 


Are cheaper than wood and strong enough for permanent 
use. Madein 3x5, 4x6, 5x8 card sizes; 4x9 cancelled 
check size. Have tight- 
fit:ing covers and easily 
adjusted, metal follow 
block to keep contents in 
vertical position. Also 
made in knock-down, 
easily set-up style for 
filing or transferring 
papers of letter, cap and 
invoice size of sufficient 
depth to take contents of 
regular filing cabinet 
drawer. Write for catalog and receive 








dealer's name. 














‘6D sts S s 99 will assist you in 

Filing Suggestions” jo.c isis weasd 
suitable to your filing needs. Catalog ‘*J’’ illustrates and de- 
scribes the Proper equipment and supplies. Write today for 
your free copies and nearest dealer's name. 





New York Office, 368 Broadway 





THE ¥f/- MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


61 UNION STREET, MONROE, MICHIGAN 


— 





Address Mail to Factory 





the head of her soiled sister upon her vir- 
gin breast, they fell asleep. 

The wind lulled as if it feared to waken 
them. Feathery drifts of snow, shaken from 
the long pine boughs flew like white-winged 
birds, and settled about them as they slept. 
The moon thru the rifted clouds looked 
down upon what had been the camp. But 
all human stain, all trace of earthly tra- 
| vail was hidden beneath the spotless mantle 
|mercifully flung from above. 

They slept all that day and the next, 
nor did they waken when vaices and foot- 
steps broke the silence of the camp. And 
when pitying fingers brushed the snow from 
their wan faces, you could scarcely have 
told from the equal peace that dwelt wpon 
them, which was she that had sinned. Even 
the Law of Poker Flat recognized this, and 
turned away, leaving them still locked in 
each other’s arms. 

But at the head of the gulch, on one of 
the largest pine trees. they found the deuce 
of clubs pinned to the bark with a bowie 
knife. It bore the following, written in pen- 
cil, in a firm hand: 


BENEATH THIS TREE 
LIES THE BODY 
OF 
JOHN OAKHURST 
WHO STRUCK A STREAK OF BAD LUCK 
ON THE 23RD OF NOVEMBER, 1850 
AND 
HANDED IN HIS CHECKS 
ON THE 7TH DECEMBER, 1850 
‘ 


And, pulseless and cold, with a Derringer 
by his side and a bullet in his heart, tho 


still calm as in life, beneath the snow lay 
he who was at once the strongest and yet 
the weakest of the outcasts of Poker I'lat. 








PEBBLES 


The Taxi Varlet: A real 
London Opinion. 


“auto’’-crat.— 


Convict—-'m in here for 
Wives. 
Visitor—How are you enjoying your lib- 


erty. —Purple Cow. 


having five 


Cholly—Do you think it would be foolish 
for me to marry a girl who was my intel- 
lectual inferior? 

Dolly—More than foolish—impossible. 
Passing Show. 





Guide (in Shakespeare's home town)— 


An’ them you see in that jail are ’ardened 
criminals. 
Tourist—Ah! The Barred of Avon.— 


—Jack O’ Lantern. 


Two youngsters, having cultivated the 
acquaintance of their neighbor across the 
aisle in the Pullman. because he was in 
uniform, asked him if he was a lieutenant 
in the navy like their Papa. 

“Chaplain,” the stranger 

“Oh, hello, Charlie!” 
edly.—New York Times. 


answered. 
they cried delight- 


The man who had made a huge fortune 
was speaking a few words to a number of 
students at a business class. Of course, the 
main theme of his address was himself. 

“All my success in life, all my tremend- 
ous financial prestige,” he said, proudly, “I 
owe to one thing alone—pluck, pluck, 
pluck !” 

He made an impressive pause here, but 
the effect was ruined by one student, who 
asked impressively : 

“Yes, sir; but how are 
right people to pluck?” 


we to find the 





“Does your wife ever pay you any com- 
pliments?” asked Frederick Jimson of his 
friend Benderley. 

“Never,” replied Benderley. 

“Well, mine does; she flatters 

“Often?” 

“Oh, yes, frequently—particularly 
winter,” replied Frederick 

“Why does she flatter you so much in 
winter?” 

“Whenever the coal fire needs replenish- 
ing she points to the fireplace and says, 


me.” 


in 











‘I'rederick, the grate.’ ”—Puck. 
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PEBBLES 


“Haven’t I seen you somewheres?” 
“Oh, yes, I go there frequently.”’—Lam- 
poon. 


“Where did you learn to swim?” ai 
“Why, I was a traffic cop in Venice.”— 
Yale Record. : 


“Did you see those autos skid?” - 
“Sir, how dare you call me that?’— 
Puppet. 


If Mr. Kipling writes a history of the 
war, he will presumably eall it “The Bun- 
gle Book.”—London Opinion. 


U—wWhat was night drawing on? 
Boat—Search me! : 
U—tThe close of day.—Brunonian. 





If paper keeps on going up in _ price, 
Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg’s famous 
scrap of it won’t be such a negligible thing 
after all—Passing Show. 


Co-ed—I want to get a skirt. 

Clerk—How long do you want it? 

(o-ed—I don’t want to rent it, I want 
to buy it—Syracuse Orange Peel. 





“Gracious, how close it is in here. Let’s 
go out.” 

“But, my dear, the orchestra will change 
the air in a minute.”—Yale Record. 


Romeo—Oh Juliet, I don’t feel preddy 
well now: I have a horse in my throat. 

Juliet—Nein, das ist not right. You mean 
you half a colt in your head.—Lehigh Burr. 


Teacher—Johnny, the 
organ of smell? 

Johnny—No, sir. 

Teacher—Correct. Sit down.—Sun-Dial. 


“an you name 


Queryer—How does that man keep his 
punts on without suspenders? . 

Answerer—Oh, he has an iron constitu- 
tion and a magnetic personality.—Chap- 
paral. 


“Her ambition,” Yip says of the Girl 
Next Door, “is to reach the high C. Ocea- 
sionally she does. And we consider it a de- 
liberately unfriendly note.’—New York 
Tribune. 


Admiral Scheer says, “My motto is ‘Our 
future lies on the water’ ”’—which seems a 
somewhat unfinished motto, for it fails to 
specify what the future lies are about.— 
London Opinion. 


CHEM. 
Little drops of acid, 
Little bits of zine, 
Give us lots of learning 
But raise an awful " 
Gargoyle. 





A rather critical old lady once said to 
a struggling author. ‘“‘Have you ever writ- 
ten anything that will live after you are 
gone?” 

“Madame,” replied the author, politely, 
“what I am trying to do is to write some- 
thing that will enable me to live while I 
am here.”"—Periscope. 


“Mother,” said little Evelyn, “may I go 
out and play with the other children now?” 

“You may play with the little girls, 
sweetheart, but not with the boys; the little 
boys are too rough.” 

“But. mother,” rejoined the little miss, 
“if I find a nice, smooth little boy, can I 








He’s conscious of the load every min- 
ute and mighty glad to drop it at the 
command “Break ranks!” 

But there are thousands in the ranks 
of everyday life who carry just as heavy 
a load on their abdomens with never a 
moment’s rest. 

x * * 


Do you realize what a tremendous strain you are 
laboring under with this vertical pull exerted every 
moment of your waking, standing hours—tugging at 
spine, stomach, kidneys and _ intestines? Do you 
know that it is surely sapping the vitality and 
strength which Nature intended for a totally dif- 
ferent purpose? 

Helmholtz, the distinguished physiologist, re- 
marked that if his mechanic made an instrument so 
imperfect as the human eye he would send it back 
for correction. It is true of other parts of the 
body. Scientists have long recognized that the body 


This belt supports the relaxed abdominal muscles 
in a wonderful manner and eases the strain and 
pressure on spine and internal organs. The vertical 
strain on the heavy abdominal organs is absurd, un- 
necessary and often the reason for ill health. 

A Weil Abdominal Belt 
assists in the proper func- 
tioning of the organs, is 
an aid to correct and deep 
breathing, gives one a nor- 
mal, healthy poise, abso- 
lutely does away with ex 
cess stomach and paunch, 
and restores a drooping, 
fagged figure to vigorous, 
attractive style. 

WEARERS OF THE 
WEIL ABDOMINAL en- 
dorse it in such positive 
terms that their testimo- 
nials are the most con- 
vincing argument we can 
use in urging you to give 
it a trial. 


READ WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT IT 


“If I could not procure another I would not part 
with mine for $100.’ 

“I owe the first comfortable night’s sleep in 
twenty-five years to the Weil Abdominal Belt.’’ 

“Does all and more than you ever claimed for it.’’ 

“I cannot too strongly endorse the Weil Belt for 
men who suffer the physical strain and embarrass- 
ment of a large abdomen.’’ 

“TI feel ten years younger and would not go a day 
without it.’’ x : 

**My friends all comment on my improved carriage, 
better color and general physical appearance. 

‘‘No indigestion since wearing it.’ 





209 Hill Street 








The Plattsburg Rookie Knows What a Drain on His Stamina 
It Is to Hike With a Heavy Equipment on His Back 


WEIL ABDOMINAL BELT 


**The Muscle That Never Tires’’ 


THE WEIL ABDOMINAL BELT COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn, 





‘ 


is but imperfectly adapted for the ‘‘upright posi- 
tion,’’ for the reason that it is still ‘‘four-footed’’ in 
type. The arrangement of the internal organs proves 
this and much ill health is directly traceable to the 
strain on muscular and nervous systems imposed by 
the upright position. 

YOU CAN AID NATURE in a simple, 
common-sense way by supporting the weight Bs 
of the organs with an artificial muscle—one 
that never tires, never aches and never for 
one instant relaxes its strengthening, com- 
forting support. 

Stout men and women, and those who suf- 


fer with (ae 
weak tet smell en 
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will find 
relief, 
rest and 


renewed 
health 
in the wear- 
ing of the 


cecooneny, 
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Hy 5. 


The arch is stronger than the column, 
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The Weil Abdominal Belt is worn under the cloth- 
ing, without discomfort. Physicians and surgeons 
recommend it for sufferers from weak backs and re- 
laxed, heavy abdomens as well as for Obesity, Lum- 
bago, Ruptures, Constipation, Spinal Deformities, 
Round Shoulders, and after Surgical Operations. 

This belt is made of the highest grade coutil, 
fashioned by specialists who have made the design 
and manufacture of abdominal supports their life 
work. Reinforced and restitched at every point where 
stress and strain comes. As easily washed as any 
other garment. The patent coiled steel stays give 
the resilient, supporting ‘‘lift’’ which wearers find so 
comforting and helpful. 

WEAR THE WEIL FIVE DAYS and prove for 
yourself its benefits. Give Nature a chance to build your 
body up in vigor and health by this simple, effective 
device. Know what it is to be free from the wear- 
ing, tearing strain on abdomen and spine and re- 
member that over 85% of mental exhaustion and 
physical fatigue is due to this relentless drain on 








your energies. YY 
SEND NO MONEY. Test the Weil Belt at 44 

our expense. Learn at first hand whether it will 

benefit you or not. If it doesn’t do all and ¢ 

more for you, in better health, improved # 
appearance and increased vigor, send it rn 
back, and we will cancel the obliga- g , THE WEIL 
tion. If it does help you and you ABDOMINAL 
decide to keep it send us $3.50 4 BELT Co. 


in five days. 209 Hill Street 
YOU CAN BE CORRECT- # New Haven, Conn. 
LY FITTED BY MAIL. # Gentlemen: 
Just send us your nor- Pd Please send me a Weit 
mal waist measure, ap- 7 Abdominal Belt on approval. 
proximate weight and My normal waist measure is 
height. We guar- A height 
antee a perfect # to remit 
fit. days. 


7 
4 Name...ccccecce 
MBETER. 0 0.0 cece owes 






eight... . 1 agree 
$3.50 or send back the belt in 
five 

















play with him?’—New York Times. 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: 3\:,chr¢me- 


terial for special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, 
scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 Fifth 


The Sunday school teacher was talking | SOS80" Nov York. 


to her pupils on patience. She explained 
her topic carefully, and as an aid to under- 
standing she gave each pupil a card bear- 
ing the picture of a boy fishing. “Even 














We assist in | 
| 





Our customers tell 
us that our Vermont- 


LEARN TO WRITE STORIES |, Horsford’ 


* ‘“ : : ° ° : tands 
pleasure,” she said, “requires the exercize|]| | There is a little book that will help you, It Cold Weather Plants corr ol = 
of patience. See the boy fishing; he must |] is written by T. Bell, taking the reader ~ a Lily Bulbs and pence ap 
sit down and wait. He must be patient. And|] little journey through the actual writing of a ther south. Old-Fashioned Flowers, Wild 
P " litle bov tell hat story, giving a fac-simile page of the. manu- | | FlOWeP J Flowers, Lities, Shrubs, Vines. Trees, etc. A 
now, can any tle boy e 7 what we script. Contains manv useful hints to help the Seeds small line of selected Fruit Stock, the Hardiest 
need most when we go fishing $ new writer to success. Fifty cents, stamps or coin, Varities, are also we Prices very low - 

The answer was quickly shouted with one That the quality of stock. Ask now for catalogue X. 











T B. Pub. Co., Suite 1178. 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


voice: “Bait !”—Passing Show F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 
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DURAND 
Steel Racks 





(COMPARE a Durand 
Steel Rack equip- 


ment with any other. 


You'll decide it is the 


only kind you want. 


Durand Steel Racks are very strong, 
neat in appearance, fire-proof, con- 
venient, durable, will increase your 
storage capacity 25 per cent and 
will reduce losses, waste and delays. 


Let us tell you how little an instal- 
lation to meet your needs will cost. 


Write today for catalog. 


We are also manufacturers of 
steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 
1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg, 972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 


PIN-A:DOLLAR 


FACTS. Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays. The 
Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 

















For Short Story Competitors 


Two valuable books by C. ALPHONSO 
SMITH, of the University of Virginia: 


The American Short Story 


A beriet and incisive study of the history 
and characteristics of the American short 
story. 50 cents. 


Short Stories, Old and New 


The world’s greatest short stories, with 
introductions which lay bare the heart of 
each. Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, Bret Harte, 
and O. Henry are included. 48 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO TONDON 





























THE NEW BOOKS 

















REINCARNATION 

A gravely beautiful love story told 
in terms of a symbol is Algernon Black- 
wood’s novel, The Wave. The wave is the 
symbol of Tom Kelverdon’s emotional 
life and is associated with sound, scent, 
vision, contact—cven taste—in his con- 
sciousness, so that when the power of 
it is felt most strongly he is aware of 
a curious foreknowledge and is enabled 
to look back upon early experience as 
one might look back on the lower curve 
of a spiral. 

During boyhood and youth he feels 
the swelling urgency of the wave and 
knows that it is rushing upward to fall 
—that it will fall, at last, that he must 
meet it, and that after the fall he will 
emerge again with the one woman who 
is “real” for him. That he never doubts. 
The love of her persists and grows in 
him, altho she leaves him and mar- 
ries, altho, after she is widowed, she 
seems to love his cousin. He trusts 
her entirely. He thrusts wider and 
wider the boundaries of his spirit. He 
grows. He survives all tests and the 
falling of the wave. The psychology of 
this book is so delicate and elaborate 
that it cannot be adequately described 
in a few words. 


The Wave, by Algernon Blackwood. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


THE LONG WHITE ROAD 

In the December 9th issue of the 
New Republic is reprinted a lettcr from 
Harriet Munroe, reminding F. H., that 
magazine’s dramatic and literary critic, 
that at the time of the famous “Poetry 
Dinner” he had not yet awarded the 
laurel to the then little known Nicholas 
Vachel Lindsay, and that thcrefore he 
cannot claim to be one of the first to 
discover him. Now, when critics begin 
to quarrel about the priority of their 
recognition of a young poet, and to say 
with asperity, “I found him first!” one 
may feel reasonably sure that that 
young poct has arrived. 

A Handy Guide for Beggars, tho 
written partly in prose, but most of it, 
including the verscs—pure poctry—is 
a sequel to, or continuation of Adven- 
tures While Preaching the Gospel of 
Beauty, and, like it, is a tale of the 
wanderings of a tramp-poet, a person 
one degree more fascinating than a 
knight errant. Now working for his 
board, now asking a night’s lodging in 
return for the reading of poetry and 
the expounding of his doctrine, eating 
the coarse food so readily offered—for 
he’ goes always to the houses of the 
poor—sleeping in beds not always in- 
viting, the poet finds time to look deep 
into the lives of his hosts, to get 
glimpses of the human comedy and 
tragedy and to tell of these with sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

Mr. Lindsay’s method is strikingly 
vigorous and masculine. The colors are 


laid on his canvas with short, brusque, 
almost rough strokes. The most re- 
markable instance of his “prose po- 
etry,” to use a much abused term, is 
the chapter on the Falls of Tallulah, 
which riscs in singing ecstasy to the 
clean, hard, physical rapture of 
Browning’s Saul. 

Many of us long to fling conventions 
and duties out of the window and set 
off penniless, according to the Rule of 
the Road, on a joyous adventure. We 
never will do it; but such books as this 
tell us that this way lies great beauty, 
wide vision and tender wisdom. 


A Handy Guide for Beggars, by Vachel Lind- 
say. The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


DUBLIN’S EASTER, 10916 

This book is not a history of the Irish 
uprising of last year: it is the week’s 
experience of a man who, on Easter 
Monday, stepped out of his door into 
the streets of Dublin, and to‘his sur- 
prize found himself in the midst of a 
sanguinary insurrection. The author is 
an Irishman, James Stephens, best 
known for “The Crock of Gold” and 
for several volumes of verse. As an 
authentic chronicle of incidents, it will 
contribute, in its degrce, to the history 
of the Sinn Fein insurrection that is 
sure to be written in the near future. 
The author belicves that Englishmen 
must “read in thcir own souls the jus- 
tification for this rising and for all our 
risings.” And he asserts that there is 
still a way to cure the gricvous wounds 
of the conflict: “If England allows Ire- 
land to formally make peace with her, 
that peace will be lasting, everlasting; 
but if the liberty you give us is all half- 
measures, and distrust and stinginess, 
then what is scarcely worth accepting 
will hardly be worth thanking you for.” 


The Insurrection in Dublin, by James Ste 
phens. The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


AN OUTDOOR POET 

The Collected Poems of. William H. 
Davies will give pleasure to lovers of 
the lyric. Mr. Davies, who tramped over 
most of this country and Canada as 
hungry and thriftless as other tramps, 
established confidential relations with 
birds and beasts, with flowers and trees 
on “the open road.” Perhaps this is 
why his lyrics celebrate the minute, 
beautiful things of the ancient out of 
doors with effervescent joy. 
A rainbow and a cuckoo, Lord 
How rich and great the times are now! 

When Mr. Davies writes of cities and 
people he expresses a compassionate 
sorrow as unaffected and naive as his 
joy. Nell Barnes, The Bird of Para- 
dise and Night Wanderers are not 
to be forgotten. Indeed all the poems 
have a limpid clarity of phrase and a 
melody that makes them memorable. 
They are never “literary.” One of the 
most beautiful is a little poem of spring 
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called Days Too Short, which ends with | 


this stanza: 


When small clouds are so silvery white 
Each seems a broken rimmed moon— 
When such things are, this world too soon 

lor me, doth wear the veil of Night. 
Collected Poems, by W. H. Davies. A. A, 
Knopf. $1.25. 


SCHOOL BOOKS IN PARIS AND 
BERLIN 

“Every boy in Europe knows, as soon 
as he knows anything, that he owes a 
certain debt, service to his country. He 
learns that lesson in his home, in his 
school. It is in the atmosphere he 
breathes.” So writes Ambassador Her- 
rick in his foreword to J. F. Scott’s 
Patriots in the Making. Here is a most 
enlightening account, drawn from a 
study of the elementary textbooks in 
use before the war, of the methods of 
teaching patriotism in the schools of 
France and of Germany. This study 
throws a light on the splendid unity, 
soberness and intelligence of the French 
that amazed the world in August, 1914, 
and a like light on the tragic ignorance 
of everything save loyalty ard military 
science, on the part of the German 
people. 

The book is full of suggestion and 
warning for the educational leaders of 
this land, and taken to heart might in 
a generation rid us of the reproach of 
having the least earnest and purposeful 
young people of any great nation. 


Patriots in the Making, by J. F. Scott. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


LEARNING TO FARM 

The literature about The Agricul- 
tural College lags so far behind that 
of her older and more classic sisters 
that any well written book on the sub- 
ject commands attention. This is espe- 
cially the case when the book is so 
clear and radical as that of Professor 
Waugh of the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege. He discusses all the problems 
which agricultural education has been 
trying to settle since the days when 
Senator Morrill and President Lincoln 
first evolved the idea of the land grant 
colleges. 

Professor Waugh has no hesitation 
in releasing the classic clutch that has 
hampered the free development of agri- 
cultural colleges. He deliberately ig- 
nores the fact that other colleges exist 
and faces solely the needs of these 
schools. He clings to some humanities, 
but maintains that technical training 
has in itself a high cultural value; he 
exalts the instructor above his subject; 
he would place technical training be- 
fore scientific; and he frankly admits 
that much instruction in the agricul- 
tural colleges is poorly given. Hence he 
would cling to modern languages, 
which admirably counteract the loose- 
ness of agricultural instruction though 
as they are now taught he thinks they 
have no practical or cultural value. 
He also wishes to do away with the 
summer vacations, faculty making of 
the curriculum and all faculty meet- 
ings. It is a book for those who attend 
faculty meetings, for fathers with 
sons who want this kind of vocational 
education, and ‘above all for legislators. 


Just read the following letter. It 


the coal. The cost of h 





of guaranteed saving and comfort with a Williamson UNDERFEED. Then 
remember, there are over forty thousand other Williamson UNDERFEED 
users enjoying this same economy and heating efficiency. Here’s the letter: 


“The UNDERFEED is built on the right principle for otentaing all of the heat from 


fr? 


Another Guaranteed 
Underleed Saving 


tells its own eloquent story 












when the man of the house is away. 


Cvt Coal Bills % to 


The UNDERFEED effects a first great saving by 
burning the cheaper grades of coal as effectively as 
others burn the costlier grades. 


Because of the scientific principle of combustion, 
as explained to the right, there are no clinkers, no 
partly burned coals. Gas, smoke or soot—valuable 
heat clements—— are consumed as they pass up 
through the fire. Ashes clean and white. 


Money-Saving Book Free 


It is called “From Overfed to UNDERFEED” 
and pictures and describes the scientific UNDER- 
FEED principle. Send for this book now, it will 
save you good money some time, whether you keat 
with warm air, hot water, steam or vapor—a saving 
of '4to 24 in coal cost—guaranteed with the UN- 
DERFEED. Send coupon NOW—no cost—no 
obligation. 





THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
326 Fifth Avenue CINCINNATI, O. 


myt 
high, for the past three years has been only a trifle more than the ice billof the 
, the ge for that period being less than thirty-five dollars a season.’ 
(Signed) Clay H. Alexander, Counsellor at Law, Kansas City, Mo. 


And, what is more,*the Williamson UNDERFEED means less work. No stooping. A few 
easy strokes of a lever from a standing position replenishes the fuel supply. Easy to operate 


WILLIAMSON UNDERFEED 
Furnaces and Boilers 





g of eleven rooms, three stories 






% Guaranteed 


Cut-out view shows how the 
UNDERFEED burns coalon 
the candle principle. Fresh 
coalis fed from below. Clean, 
hot jfire always on top in di- 
rect contact with most _ = 
tive radiating surfaces. Fire 
never choked or smothered, 
All heat utilized instead of 
disappearing up the chimney 
in the form of smoke, gas 
and soot. 

——— = eww ee ee ee eee ae eee ee ee 


The Williamson Heater Co. 
326 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Tcll me how to cut my coal bills from 4 
to 23 with a Williamson Underfeed. 
Warm Air Steam or Hot Water.. 


(Mark x ‘after System interested in) 


TURIIUIE _. <cconiacosnticiechisesaieiaitiediaapiaeauianahedatipi i 
Address sibainettiaaitemanennianimansiaiitia 


van areata Contractor’s NQ@ME iS... 


ng Contractors: Let us = you aah. “the 
waren UNDERFEED and our proposition, Both 
are winners. 











PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 


The heel that provides protection, comfort and long 

wear, but has no holes to track mud and dirt—Ask 

for the heel with the Red Plug. 
Obtainable in all sizes—b/ wh, whit é 
or tan. S0c. attached—all Dealer. 


2 Packs Playing Cards ath aon iy. $a Pedodion bom 


5 Federal St., Boston 








to are so wholly unnecessary—and cause so No 


tion, constipation and the more serious ills to the 
which they lead. Therefore, what he tells you 
in his book, is the result of experience. He 
deals with facts—not theory. Dr. Kellogg rec- 
ommends only natural methods—diet, exercise, 


Unnecessary Indigestion 


Indigestion, constipation and the ills they lead right in your own home. 


much needless suffering—that Dr. Kellogg, Chief common sense promptly tells you is rational 
Medical Director of the Battle Creek Sani- and natural. Over 400 pages. Many illustra- 
tarium, has written a book, “Colon Hygiene,” tions. Price $3. Write for the book today. 


in which he tells you how such ills may be You take no risk. 
avoided. During his more than forty years’ ination, if you are not entirely satisfied 
experience at the Sanitarium, Dr. Kellogg has may 
prescribed for thousands of cases of indiges- your money. Is this fair? 


No tiresome regime. 
exhaustive system. Only what your own 


For, after five days’ exam- 
, you 
return the book for prompt refund of 
We let you judge 
value of this book for your own needs. 


Use the Coupon 








in “Colon Hygiene” are so full, omnes and 
plainly stated that you can easily fol 














rest and sleep. No drugs. Instructions given ons Se Publishing Co. 


03 Main 8St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
T attach $3 for *“*Colon Hygiene’’ which I will keep or re- 


ow them turn in five days for refund. 


Write your name and address plainly in the margin.) 
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RESORTS 


SESE 


| TrJacks 
Health Resort 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
William E. Leffingwell, President 


Open All Year 


In Livingston County, High on the Hills 
Overlooking the beautiful Genesee Valley 

A delightful placein which to relax, 
rest, recuperate. Enjoyable recrea- 
tions and social life; healthful, attrac- 
tive surroundings. Complete appoint- 
ments for 


Hydrotherapy 
Electrotherapy 
Massage and the 
Moliere Thermo- 
Electric Bath 


Treatments in charge of physicians 
and trained attendants are especially 
adapted for Rheumatism, Gout, Di- 
abetes, Obesity, Neuritis, Neuralgia, 
Anemia, Diseases of the Digestive 
System, Liver and Kidneys and Dis- 
orders of the Nervous System. 

Write for fully descriptive and 
illustrated literature. 


(EB ee 
TT td 


ba | 
























Easily accessible by motor over 
improved roads or via main line of 


the Lackawanna R. R. 


Ss 
THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs, 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 


Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
booklet and monograph on climate. 


Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 
DO YOU READ GERMAN? 


If you have had a year or more of German at school or college you 
will enjoy AUS NAH UND FERN. Quarterly magazine for 
students of German. Illustrations. Vocabulary. Extremely simple. 
1 year subscription, 70c; 2 years, $1.00; 3 years, $1.50. 

AUS NAH UND FERN 
Parker School Press, 330-350 Webster Ave., Chicago 




















To this ad, 
Scalp Massage Cream. 
and consistently, we guarantee to stop fall- 
ing hair and to kill dandruff, or refund 


and send for EU-KALON—a 
If used as directed 


money, Has been in successful use for 
many years. Can be applied in three min- 
utes—sixty applications in a tube. Remem- 
ber it’s guaranteed. 


RUSSELL PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 


1443 Fargo Avenue 








If the lawmakers of all our states 
would read it before making appropria- 
tions to state institutions they might 
be able to deliberate more intelligently. 
Professor Waugh is always fair mind- 
ed, tho now and then one wishes he 
hadn’t been born and educated in 
Kansas. 


The Agricultural College, by F. A. Waugh. 
Orange Judd Company. $1.10. 


“WHO GOES THERE?” 

Earl Cromer in. introducing The 
Pangerman Plot Unmasked, by André 
Chéradame, was mistaken in assuming 
we have not heard of it. Other books have 
duly warned us, only in this case the 
plot thickens with a vengeance. It ap- 
pears, according to M. Chéradame, that | 
it’s into everything and everywhere. It 
is terrifying to glance at the author’s 
map of the United States and notice 
how the Pangermans have preémpted 
all the best real estate. Their intrigues 
would seem to overlook nothing from 
our own wild bird food to banking, and 
since there are 15,000,000 Pangermans 
settled here, the other 90,000,000 of us 
are in danger of being subjected to 
slavery, i. e., unless we realize it 
mighty quick and help block their de- 
signs on the Persian Gulf. 


The Pangerman Plot Unmasked, by André 
Chéradame. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Johnson and VanMetre’s Principles 
of Railroad Transportation is a thor- 
oughly modern treatise dealing with 
the origin, the development, and the 
present organization of American rail- 
roads. It analyzes the problems of pas- 
senger and freight transportation. It 
discusses the relation of the railroads 
to the Government. It indicates the 
probable benefits of exclusive federal 
incorporation and regulation. It pre- 
sents the advantages and drawbacks 
which would result from government 
ownership. It lends itself equally to the 
uses of the general reader and of the 
college student. It is non-partizan, 
without being non-committal as books 
of this sort are apt to be. 

Principles of Railroad Transportation, by E. R. 


Johnson and T. W. VanMetre. D. Appleton & 
Co. $2.50. 


THE EARTH AND THE AIR 
The Birth-Time of the World and Other 
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| tains some excellent half tones from pho- 


Scientific Essays, by Professor Joly, of the 
University of Dublin. will be of interest | 
to speculative geologists. The book con- 


tographs taken in the Alps. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., $3.50.) 

It was fitting that one of the scholarly 
volumes that celebrated the semi-centennial 
of Vassar should come from the depart- 
ment made famous in its beginning by the 
work of Maria Mitchell. The contribution 
to astronomy is An Introduction to the 
Study of the Variable Stars, by Caroline 
FE. Furness. (Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
$1.75.) | 

Radiodynamics is an outline of the his- 
tory, methods and apparatus of the wireless 
control of torpedoes and other mechanisms, 
by B. F. Meissner, expert radio aide of 
the United States Navy. He has presented 








the subject clearly and concisely, assuming 
| a considerable knowledge of electricity on 
the part of his reader. (D. Van Nostrand 
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Company, $2.) 

For the majority of us who prefer to 
read about aeroplane flying as well as for 
those who intend to become “birdmen,” 
there can hardly be a more informing and | 
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interesting little book than Learning to 
Fly, by Claude Grahame-White and Harry 
Harper. Student tuition, the perils of the 
air, the human element in efficiency and 
safety, methods of flight, and an optimistic 
prophetic view of the aeroplane’s future 
usefulness fill the chapters. (The Macmil- 
lan Company, 75 cents.) 


ALL SORTS OF CLASSES 


A Primer of Parliamentary Law gives 
in a pocket pamphlet the essential points 
to be regarded in carrying on meetings in 
orderly and just fashion. (Y. W. C. A. 
Press, 10 cents.) 


It is odd that in the constant search for 
topics, the seven wonders of the world have 
so often escaped attention. There is easily 
room for The Seven Wonders of the 
Ancient World, a popularly written, well 
illustrated handbook, by E. J. Banks. 
(Putnam, $1.50.) 


The psychology of the growing girl, the 
development of thought from year to year, 
the romantic period, how these should be 
met and may be guided, are the topics of 
M. E. Moxcey’s Girlhood and Character. 
A full bibliography of books relating to 
girls and women is a valuable addition. 
(Abingdon Press, $1.50.) 


The Arden Shakespeare, edited by J. C. 
Smith. The chief virtue of this abridged 
edition is that the notes are separate from 
and do not mar the text. It contains care- 
ful studies of meters, sources of plots, vari- 
ations, and a glossary. The text is basec 
on the Globe edition. (Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 25 cents each.) 


Prof. John Dewey, of Columbia, who has 
had a large share in the development of the 
pragmatic philosophy, has brought together 
some of his older and more recent studies 
of the theory of knowledge in Essays in 
Ezperimental Logic. The mere title of the 
volume will make the blood of the formal 
logician run cold—or hot. (University of 
Chicago, $1.75.) 

Workmanship in Words is an entertain- 
ing volume largely garnished with examples 
of various grammatical slips by writers of 
note. Mr. Kelly discusses truth as affect- 
ing style, and comments on the “monoto- 
nous cleverness” of the fifteen cent maga- 
zines. Altogether there is much here be- 
sides other people’s blunders. (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., $1.) 

A Concise Grammar of the Russian 
Language, by L. A. Magnus, comes in re- 
sponse to the demand that has arisen, nota- 
bly in the last three years, for a knowledge 
of this tongue. Practically we must be 
promptly about its conquest if we are to 
share, as we ought, in the activities that 
the close of the war will open in Russia. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.50.) 


The Way Life Begins, by Bertha C. 
Cady and Vernon M. Cady, will be wel- 
comed by parents and teachers desiring, as 
an aid in the sex education of children, an 
attractive, scientifically accurate book on 
plant, animal and human reproduction, ade- 
quately illustrated. An excellent introduc- 
tion to sex knowledge. (American Social 
Hygiene Association, $1.25.) 

Mrs. Stoner’s interest centers in excep- 
tionally capable children. The Manual of 
Natural Education gives concrete illustra- 
tions of methods used in educating the 
author’s daughter. These include Latin 
Lullabies, Mother Goose in Esperanto, 
mathematics thru games, the abolition of 
examinations, and emphasis on health and 
character development. (Indianapolis : 
Bobbs Merrill Company, $1 


A useful series of readers has been ar- 
ranged by Dean Hodges and others con- 
cerned for the ethical instruction of chil- 
dren. These books, of which four, The Way 
of the Stars, of the Mountains, of the 
King’s Gardens, of the King’s Palace, are 
arranged for children from ten to fourteen, 
contain well told stories, possibly in the 
last volume a bit obviously didactic, but 
all of real value to teacher or parent who 
wishes to make moral values familiar. 
(The Macmillan Company, 75 cents each.) 
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FINANCE AND FARMS 


BY WILLIAM P. G. HARDING 
GOVERNOR OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


within the recollection of any who 

may read this article, have this 

country and the world been con- 
fronted with a situation so grave, so 
complex, and so uncertain as that ex- 
isting today. 

The conflagration in Europe is rag- 
ing with unabated violence, and the 
flames are licking in this direction; 
the greatest of European nations, from 
the standpoint of population and area, 
is in the throes of a revolution, which 
has apparently broken an autocracy 
whose power had been perpetuated for 
more than three hundred years. In our 
own country we can note on every 
hand the signs of social unrest due to 
the advancing cost of the necessities of 
life, 
should the paralysis of our transporta- 
tion facilities, now seriously threat- 
ened, become an actual fact. Yet this 
situation, ominous as it is, differs only 
a degree from other circumstances 
thru which we have passed unscathed 
during the past two years. There is no 
apparent excitement and the general 
feeling, as far as surface indications 
go, is one of serenity and confidence. 
Have the American people become cal- 
lous? Are they lulled by the thought 
that this country is the spoiled child 
of the goddess of “Good Fortune,” or 
is their sense of security warranted 
by basic conditions? 

When one considers the vast, if not 
highly organized resources of this 
country, and the inherent patriotism 
and resolute determination of the 
American people which have never 
failed in time of need, and the splendid 
ieadership which Providence has vouch- 
safed to it in every crisis, this last 
hypothesis must be accepted as correct. 

Our real wealth comes from the soil. 
This truism is as old as the human race. 
Greek mythology tells of Antaeus, re- 
nowned as a wrestler, who could not 
be overcome, for whenever brought to 
his knees he would receive renewed 
strength from his mother, Earth, and 
was enabled thereby to rise in his might 
and overcome his adversaries. It is be- 
coming more and more evident that 
upon the products of the soil, their 
abundance and distribution, will depend 
the outcome of the great war, and that 
the size of the crops now in the ground 
or about to be planted will determine 
more than any other single factor the 
measure of prosperity to be enjoyed by 
the people of this country. Thruout the 
world millions of men have been with- 
‘drawn from their ordinary avocations, 
and are devoting themselves entirely to 
military duties. Other millions have, 
during the past thirty-six months, been 
killed or permanently disabled, leaving 
behind them millions of dependents 
more or less helpless. 

The abnormal volume of our exports, 
during the past two years, amounting 
to more than $7,000,000,000, has re- 
sulted in an addition to the gold hold- 
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|: is doubtless true that at no time 


which will mount still higher. 


ings of this country of more than 
$1,000,000,000, and this process still 
continues. This gold inflation has con- 
tributed to a rise in prices which can 
best be counteracted by a corresponding 
expansion of the volume of our crops. 
In view of the demand for food and 
clothing in all parts of the world, it is 
clearly the duty of the farmers of the 
United States, and to their self-interest 
as well, to prepare for the largest crops 
of all kinds it is possible to produce. In 
view of the erratic course of prices and 
the congestion of our transportation 
facilities, farmers as a rule should not 
devote themselves to a single crop, but 
they should diversify with the idea of 
growing, as far as possible on their 
own lands, everything necessary for the 
sustenance of their families and of their 
domestic animals. 

Three years have elapsed since our 
fertilizers have contained an adequate 
supply of potash, and while under 
present conditions it is hardly probable 
that there can be produced an exces- 
sive supply of the staple from which 
the cheapest clothing is made—cotton— 
it is none the less desirable that the 
farmers of the cotton states should 
plant diversified crops. By adopting 
this policy they need have no uneasi- 
ness as to the price of cotton as their 
purchases of foodstuffs will be dimin- 
ished and more of the money received 
for cotton will remain in their hands. 
No state or section can prosper if the 
farmers devote their energies to the 
cultivation of a single crop, be it cot- 
ton or be it grain or hay, and to ob- 
tain the best results diversification is 
necessary. Farmers should be imprest 
with the necessity of rotation of crops, 
in order that their soil may not be im- 
poverished, and if they plant several 
products they are not so much affected 








The Independent offers a Service 
for Investors in which personal at- 
tention is given to the desires of its 
subscribers for information in re- 
gard to investments of all kinds. 
We cannot, of course, decide for 
our readers where they should put 
their savings and will not under- 
take the responsibility of recom- 
mending specific securities to any 
individual. But we ask our readers 
to write to us frankly and this De- 
partment will give them by letter 
or thru the columns of The Inde- 
pendent such impartial information 
as may assist them in making a 
wise decision for themselves. Read- 
ers who request advice on invest- 
ments will receive better service 
when they specify the class of se- 
curities now held, approximate 
amounts of each, stating if the 
investment is for an estate, busi- 
ness or professional man, woman 
or minor. All information given 
will be held in strict confidence. 
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by the price of any one of them. There 
is no question that the greatest service 
the farmers can render their respec- 
tive sections and the world in general, 
is to coax from the soil in the year 
1917 as great an abundance as possible 
of crops of all kinds. 

In view of the bearing that our gold 
supply has upon commodity prices, it 
seems proper to refer to a great prob- 
lem which is now confronting the 
banking system of the United States— 
a problem which relates to the effec- 
tive treatment of two conditions of op- 
posite character, one the abnormal and 
uncontrolled inflow of gold, and the 
other the excessive and unregulated 
outflow of gold. 

From August 1 to December 31, 
1914, exports of gold exceeded imports 
by $81,719,000, so that the total ac- 
cretion to the stock of gold in the 
United States since the outbreak of 
the European war has been $1,015,- 
350,000. The question is sometimes 
asked, if the war should come to an 
end within a few months what would 
our position be? How much of this 
billion dollars in gold which has come 
to us from over the seas would we 
be called upon to send back? Suppose 
the war should come to an end, and 
the nations concerned should form an 
offensive and defensive industrial and 
commercial alliance, and should decide 
to keep their markets to themselves? 
Suppose they should apply the gigantic 
power of centralized government to- 
ward controlling the trade of the 
world, what would our position then 
be? 

Even if we admit, for the sake of 
argument, that such an alliance is pos- 
sible between nations having such con- 
flicting interests, we would be immune 
from such an attack upon our finances 
for a considerable period of time. We 
are not indebted to foreign countries. 
The United States is now a world 
banker and has become a world power. 
We hold at this time about $2,300,- 
000,000 of foreign securities and ob- 
ligations and the aggregate amount is 
constantly increasing. Most of this in- 
debtedness is in the form of short- 
term obligations which will prove an 
effective buffer for an appreciable time 
against any economic assaults that can 
be made upon our financial structure. 
No one can foretell the changes that 
will occur in the trade currents of the 
world after the war ends, but there 
seems to be no reason to fear that we 
shall have to resort to any hasty or 
ill-considered action in the matter of 
economic defense. In the course of time 
a revision of some of our tariff sched- 
ules may be necessary, possibly a gen- 
eral revision, but a tariff commission 
has been appointed whose duty it is 
to study this whole question and to re- 
port from time to time such changes 
as may be necessary under new con- 
ditions. 

Washington, D. C. 
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402. Mr. W. W. H., Pennsylvania. “You have | 


given such good suggestions in your department 
that I am prompted to ask your advice. I am 
twenty-three, a graduate in chemistry, now em- 
ployed in a_ general laboratory. (a) What 
methods would you advise to give me greater 
efficiency? (b) Are there any organizations be- 
sides the Chemists’ Club which act as clearing 
houses for positions? (c) How can I learn of the 
advantages and opportunities that the big chem- 
ical lines offer, so as to choose intelligently the 
industry to enter?” 

(a) Write the Librarian of the Chemists’ Club, 
52 East Forty-first street, New York also 
Chemical Catalogue Corporation, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York; and learn how to keep 
in touch with the new books, discoveries, and 
developments. Read magazines like: The Scien- 
tific American, The Industrial Outlook, National 
Engineer, System; and plan how your knowledge 
can earn or save money for big manufacturing 
concerns. Investigate the work of such practical 
chemists as Dr. Harvey W. Wiley and Prof. L. 
B. Allyn. Follow the lead of a progressive or- 
ganization, such as American Chemical Society, 
42 West Thirty-ninth street, New York. 

(b) Submit question to Society of Chemical 
Industry, Parker C. Mcllhiney, secretary, 50 
East Forty-first street, New York. 

(c) Borrow a New York City Red Book from 
a friend here who is a telephone subscriber, and 
look up addresses under headings ‘‘Chemical 
Engineers,” “Chemists,” “Chemicals,” etc. Ob- 
tain literature of firms that interest you. 





403. Miss A. W., Oklahoma. “Please inform 
me about your Independent course of study. I 
have been advised to take it, and will appreciate 
your service.” 

From your letter we do not know whether you 
refer to the various reading and study courses 
offered by Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, 
New York, or the course in Efficiency an- 
nounced recently by the National Institute of 
Efficiency, Union Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C. Write each organization for particulars, 
and thus have at hand information on all 
courses officially endorsed by The Independent. 

You should find the National Institute Effi- 
ciency Course peculiarly timely and helpful, be- 
cause of its having been prepared by the Direc- 
tors of The Independent Efficiency Service, 
largely in response to thousands of questions 
and problems of Independent readers, on mat- 
ters of personal efficiency, economy, health, 
work, business, finance, education, home life. 
Many of these queries have been partially an- 
swered in the Efficiency Question Box and 
series of Independent articles. But the full an- 
swers to the most vital problems, with detailed 
personal application, could seldom be given here 
because of lack of space, and will be found in 
the National Institute series of personal lessons. 





404. Mrs. A. F. P., Ohio. ‘Please tell me how 
to persuade our daughter of nineteen to do 
housework regularly, promptly, thoroly and 
cheerfully. Girls of today in high school or col- 
lege seem to have no time for household duties. 
Their fraternity, club and class meetings and 
social obligations are more important than their 
studies, and very much more so than helping 
at home. Perhaps I am too old-fashioned.” 

No, you are not old-fashioned enough; you 
should have learned the gentle art of locking 
her young ladyship in her room, or sending her 
to bed without her supper, when she misbe- 
haved. The time to control a daughter of nine- 
teen was about eighteen years ago—how can we 
undo the parental follies of all these years? 

But we will offer suggestions. Obtain liter- 
ature of Camp Fire Girls for ideas—the book 
“Wo-he-lo” from Efficiency Publishing Com- 
pany, with other data, should serve your need. 
Learn principles of making housework attrac- 
tive. Call your kitchen a “domestic science ex- 
perimental laboratory’—and watch the young 
lady suddenly take notice! Get modern, scientific 
books and implements. Organize a home effi- 
ciency club—and make it fashionable. Subscribe 
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Cash and due from banks........ 1,608,831.73 

LIABILITIES — $7,067,748.92 
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CHARTERED 1836 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 


E, B. MORRIS, President 
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A. A. JACKSON, Vice-President 
E. S. PAGE, 
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Ss. W. 


Vice-President 
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Franklin National Bank 
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Loans and discounts ........... $37,942,884.27 
Liability under letters of credit. 465,851.70 
ee SOE BORED ccccccccececcces 9, 156, 688. 06 


Tetters of ones 
Deposits .... 
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RESOURCES 
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LIABILITIES 


Pe ee eee eae $1,000,000.00 
net profits 3,852, 762.65 





$60,639,099.03 


J. WM. HARDT, Cashier. 
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No Time Like the Present 





O make permanent provision for dependents, 
securing to them a monthly income for life. 


In order to acquire the protection which life insur- 
ance affords, it must be taken when you can secure 
When you become uninsurable you will feel 
the need of it—but it will be too late. 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 




















for elegant-looking household magazines. Take 
a home-study course yourself in household sci- 
ence. Put your daughter in a school where it 
is ably taught. 





405. Miss L. B., Wisconsin. “I have just read 
your book ‘Efficient Living’ with much interest. 
I note that upon application you will kindly 
suggest books, institutions and other aids to 
efficiency study. Please do so.’ 

We would gladly, but your request is too gen- 
eral and vague. What is your occupation, your 
ambition, your special lack or weakness, your 
greatest problem or difficulty? There are now 
hundreds of institutions, organizations and mail 
courses, thousands of books and magazines, de- 
voted to some branch of personal, technical, or 
industrial efficiency. Even to mention a partial 
list likely to interest a progressive reader would 
take a full page of The Independent. 

We advise you to grade yourself on the vari- 
ous tests found in the chapters of “Efficient Liv- 
ing,” then apply to Efficiency Publishing Com- 
pany, Woolworth Building, New York, for spe- 
cific aid in the line where you are weakest as 
shown by the various percentages. Inquire also 
for names of books, magazines, mail courses, 
that would help you in your profession, stating 
in your letter just what your work is, and 
how you desire to improve it. 





406. Mr. E. I. F., District of Columbia. “I 
have been advised to consult a character analyst. 
The one recommended to me charges $15 for a 
reading by mail. (a) Is not this fee too high? 
(b) Would a personal consultation be more sat- 
isfactory? (c) Can you recommend an authority 
in Washington City?” 

(a) If character analysts only did what they 
claim to do, $15 would be remarkably cheap for 
a “reading” by mail. But I have yet to find one 
who gives wholly satisfactory results. No matter 
what you see in flaming advertisements, bear 
in mind that, so far, there is no complete science 
of character analysis. For the “reading’’ you 
are likely to get from any single person, $15 is 
too high a minimum charge. 

(b) Yes. (ce) No. 

For $6 to $10 you can buy a good assortment 
of the new books on character analysis and vo- 
eational guidance. Then you can judge the 
merits of different systems without paying a 
large fee to any one exponent. Obtain list of 
books from Efficiency Publishing Company, 
Woolworth Building, New York. And ask for 
names of leading character readers; look up 
several before consulting any. 





407. Prof. D. N. J., New York. “I am sick 
unto death of the word efficiency. Why don’t 
you get a new word for the exceptionally fine 
service you offer? This word has been so greatly 
overworked and misapplied that some of my 
critical friends ridicule my serious attempts to 
practise the most modern efficiency teachings.” 

A good word, like a good man, is generally 
overworked. The words law, medicine, science, 
religion, love, are all overworked—they are 
used for imitations, for limitations, for excesses, 
for excuses, for many things but their real na- 
ture and purpose. We don’t abolish them—we 
should have to abolish human nature. 

The word efficiency has been made by some 
a fad and a fetish. Don’t hate the word—rescue 
it from its enemies. 

But we always strive to please. Therefore we 
will coin a few original words, never used be- 
fore, and dedicate them to your most highly 
acidulated critic. When you mean efficiency, 
don’t say it; say ‘“‘autogenetics,” or ‘“micro- 
macro-kinesis,” or “endo-exo-ontogony,” or 
“hypo-ego-metamorphology.”’ But when you roll 
these awful sounds into the atmosphere of your 
neighbors, don’t blame us for what happens! 





408. Prof. W. C., Virginia. “I read very care- 
fully all your Question Box answers. Two months 
ago I wrote you, but the answer has not yet 
appeared. (a) Why is this, (b) I am a school 
principal, but desire another place. Have several 
college degrees, but not the arts of popularity. 
Can you help me to a better position?” 

(a) Hundreds of Question Box letters were 
here to be answered when yours came. Do you 
realize that you are only one of several hundred 
thousand readers of The Independent—and all 
have equal rights in the Question. Box? Learn 
patience, brother. 

(b) You don’t want the “arts of popularity.” 
You want the science of efficiency, joined to the 
art of advertising. First, do better work—don’t 
waste time hankering for a better place. Have 
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where you are? We doubt this from study of 
your letter, which we think a disgrace for a 
school principal—written on cheap, ruled paper, 
no margin at side, no paragraphing, punctua- 
tion faulty, penmanship weak, and ink poor. 

Study Roeland Hall’s book on “Applying for a| 
Job,’”’ and Sherwin Cody’s on ‘Business Letter | 
Writing”; both from Efficiency Publishing Com- 
pany. Then try for the place you want. 





HUUUUUUUAUUUUUAUUAUT 








“War Loans 
and the 


United States” 


The Story of War Financing and 
Its Bearing on National Growth 





409. Miss G. S., Indiana. “I am twenty-four 
years old, anxious to find remunerative work. | 
Studied English five years, taught three years. 
(a) Would my knowledge of English help me to 
a good position? (b) If so, how? (c) What 
salary could I expect?” 

(a) Only indirectly—-you must gain some 
technical knowledge with commercial value be- 
fore the English can be utilized. In common 
with thousands of other high school and col- 
lege graduates, you are a victim of the follies 
and unrealities of the American school system. 
Don’t bank on your academic schooling when 
hunting for a position—-bank only on your tried 
eapacity for long, hard work done rapidly, | 
thoroly, cheerfully. 

(b) You might become a stenographer and 
typist; or a business correspondent; or a visit- 
ing or private secretary; or a proofreader; or 
a special writer for newspapers and magazines; 
or a teacher of public speaking and business 
English for women; or an examiner in a cor- 
respondence school; or a welfare secretary in 
a large corporation employing many girls; or 
a saleswoman or demonstrator; or an official in 
a publishing concern. 

(c) Perhaps $10 a week to start—when you 
have technical training. 


ISTORY proves that the sacrifices and discipline 
of War have served to increase thrift, create 
efficiency and develop resources. The financial 

record of American Wars isone of patriotism and vision. 
War obligations have been readily met and economic 
progress made. 


iS 


For the first time in its history, the United States 
has now become a creditor nation, and by meeting the 
needs of other nations is able to strengthen its own 
financial and commercial position. 








410. Miss J. E. R., Connecticut. “I have re- 
cently read your ‘Efficient Living,’ and secured 
much help, inspiration and pleasure therefrom. 
I think it has much improved my attitude 
toward my work—that of private secretary and 
office manager. My great problem is to hold up 
to our employees the required efficiency standard. 
How can I help them take their jobs more seri- 
ously, and turn out more and better work?” 

Read my article “‘Everyman’s Office,” pub- 
lished in The Independent last November. Check 
all ideas and plans worth trying out. Make a 
list of them, keep on file till every point is cov- 
ered. Ask us how to develop the two or three 
most important ideas. 

Grade yourself on tést chart accompanying 
the article. Determine your own special weak- 
ness or fault, and use every means you know 
to correct it. 

Ask Efficiency Publishing Company, Wool- 

worth Building, New York, for list of books and 
magazines on office management. Buy at least 
two books; then study, and apply. Get sample 
copies of three or four business journals, choose 
the one you want most, subscribe for it, read it 
regularly. 
" Have a copy of “Efficient Living’ put in the 
hands of each employee, offer a prize for the 
best short review, or application of the book 
to your work. 





Every citizen is concerned in the situation presented 
and its relation to its own affairs. 





How American Wars since 1776 have been financed 
and these War debts discharged; the economic effect 
of War loans in this country and in Europe; lessons 
taught by experience and the opportunities offered for 
the future are described in a booklet entitled ‘“War Loans 
and the United States,’’ issued and sent upon request 
by the 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
140 Broadway 


Capital and Surplus - - - - - $40,000,000 
Resources more than - - - - $500,000,000 





411. Mr. S. F., New York City. “I studied 
French two years at high school, but am for- 
getting the language; want to renew study. 
Have been advised to take up Dr. Rosenthal’s 
language phone method. Would you recom- 
mend it?” 

The most effective way to learn a live lan- 
guage seems to be to talk it with a cultured na- 
tive. Why not joiri a conversational French class = 
or club? See advertisements of language schools | SyplilltiiIiIliItltttttiititiitititititititiititiinitiitiiiititiiiitiititittitiitittitiieitiitiitititiititiititiiiitititititiit ire 
in New York papers. sa ethos 

The Rosenthal method should be helpful. Al- 


ways choose by comparison, however—don’t buy 
anything before examining others of its kind. 
Look up also these schools of language: 
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Ber- 
litz, 1122 Broadway; Edmonds, 71 West Forty- City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
sixth street; General, 233 East Fourteenth Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $3,303,853 
street ; Ideal, 80 Wall street; all of New York. OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 





HOWARD Dead Bat | on 
412. Prof. B. A. L., Nevada. “Please tell me WILLIAM HARKNESS, i J. NORMA ->ENTER, Trust Officer 
the pet doer a 3 firm that makes the oiled D. W. MeWILLIAMS Vee Srenate GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 
duster mentioned in your article on ‘The Effi- WM. J. WASON, JR. P 
cient Housewife.’ I want it for dusting a school- TRUSTEES ¥ 
house, to replace feather duster.” WALTER E. BEDELL WILLIAM HARKNESS DICK S. RAMSAY 
A 1 a t da rt t st house EDWARD C. BLUM JOSEPH HUBER H. B. SCHARMANN 
ee SS a ee ee ee GEO. V. BROWER WHITMAN W. KENYON JOHN F. SCHMADEKE 
furnishing store, hardware store should keep FREDERICK L. CRANFORD D. W. McWILLIAMS OSWALD W. UHL 
several kinds. If you have trouble in locating ROBERT A. DRYSDALE HENRY A MEYER JOHN T. UNDERWOOD 
one write to Channell Chemical Company, Chi- JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD " . /. eed W. M. VAN ANDEN 
. aa yen JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD CHARLES A. O’'DONOHUE JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
cago, for particulars of the “O-Cedar” mop and JOSEPH P. GRACE CHARLES E. PERKINS LLEWELLEN A. WRAY 
polish; also to Buffalo Specialty Co., Buffalo, 














ACCOUNTS INVITED, INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
New York, about “Liquid Veneer” dust cloth. 





























INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















LIFE INSURANCE IN NINETEEN-SIXTEEN 


IFE Insurance, like other lines of 

business, follows the ascending or 

descending line which describes 

the fluctuations in our national 
prosperity. That it automatically re- 
sponds and may thus be taken as an in- 
dicator, pointing one or the other way, 
is open to question. Its momentum gen- 
erally carries it, in point of time, much 
beyond the beginning of conditions 
which finally result in economic depres- 
sion and adversity. It slows down very 
imperceptibly, due, perhaps, to the re- 
doubled efforts of its workers to over- 
come additional obstacles thrown in its 
way by the contraction in all lines 
which is occurring around it. 

In 1896, which will be remembered 
as the year of the death struggle be- 
tween the bi-metallic and the single or 
gold standard, when industry was para- 
lyzed, financial failures were numer- 
ous and prices for all commodities had 
declined to ruinously low figures, I 
was in the field selling life insurance. 
Every one knew when the year opened 
that the advocates of free silver at 
16 to 1 were going to make a desperate 
effort to graft that plausible absurdity 
on the economic policy of this nation. 
It chilled enterprize. As the year ad- 
vanced, confidence declined, mills and 
factories closed down, banks restricted 
their operations. The value of land in 
all the agricultural districts went down 
from forty to sixty per cent of normal, 
and in Kansas it was not equal to the 
amount for which it was mortgaged. 
“Hard times” had hit the country as 
with a blight. These conditions wors- 
ened under the demagogic appeals of 
Bryan and his ilk. Food was cheaper 
and money with which to buy it was 
harder to get than ever before or since 
in my recollection. 

No more discouraging conditions for 
the sale of such a commodity as is life 
insurance can easily be imagined. The 
men who were selling it that year had 
to earn their salt if ever they did, and 
those who failed even to do that were 
not few. And yet hundreds of millions 
in new policies were placed on the 
lives of the American people. 

I look back thru the New York 
Insurance Department reports and find 
that while the amount written in 1896 
was less than in the year before, the 
difference was not large. Of course, 
the New York report contains the 
records only of those companies that 
were doing business in that state, but 
the the facts are representative. In 
1895 the companies reporting to the 
New York. Department issued new in- 
surance to the total amount of $864,- 
815,534 and had in force at the end 
of that year $4,831,680,098. The 
amount of new insurance sold in 1896 
aggregated $796,124,326. This is less 
by $68,691,208. But the amount re- 
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maining in force when the year ended 
was $4,967,576,418, a gain of $125,- 
896,320, showing that even under the 
most discouraging social and economi- 
cal circumstances progress was not 
only not arrested but made a small ad- 
vance. Normal conditions were not 
wholly resumed the following year, 
1897, when the new insurance amount- 
ed to $923,692,754—an increase of 
$127,204,506 over 1896 and of $58,- 
877,220 over 1895, but the situation 
was immensely improved. 

I have cited this case as an indica- 
tion to me that life insurance does not 
immediately respond to adverse eco- 
nomic conditions. It does eventually, 
to be sure, but only by slow grada- 
tions. This is peculiar in the case of an 
instrumentality the use of which men 
generally defer to a time they regard 
as more convenient to themselves. 


OW as to the effect which sudden 
[\ prosperity has on it. The year 1915 

and 1916 were two full years of 
war in Europe, during which period our 
trade had multiplied many fold, how 
many, I don’t know and refuse to 
guess. But it has been enormous. We 
are supposed to have been exceedingly 
prosperous. I am not entirely con- 
vinced of that fact myself. Gross 
figures are interesting and sometimes 
entertaining. But they merely bulk 
the volume of the story; the pith of 
it is in the net figures. If a man sells 
his labor for $2 a day and his actual 
expenses are $1, he is twice as well off 
as he would be if his wage were $4 a 
day and his expenses $3.50. Person- 
ally, I have not met many people who 
have been unusually prosperous during 
the past two years. There are many— 
farmers, dealers and workers in metals 
and chemicals, foundrymen, machine 
shops, automobile manufacturers and 
dealers, dry docks and shipyards. A 
vastly greater number of work people 
have had steady employment at what 
would be high wages if the necessaries 








This department of The Inde- 
pendent will undertake to furnish 
on the request of readers any in- 
formation respecting the business 
of insurance and the companies 
transacting it which we have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, 
pass upon the debatable compara- 
tive differences between companies 
that conform to the requisite legal 
standards set up for all, except in 
so far as the claims made by any 
of them seem to be inconsistent 
with the principles of sound under- 
writing. Address all communica- 
tions on insurance subjects to the 
editor of the Insurance Department. 




















of life averaged at the prices prevail- 
ing in 1913 or prior. But I think it 
quite likely that the net value in the 
hands of the masses is little larger 
than it was in 1913. 

The complete insurance figures for 
the year 1916 are not available yet 
and I will have some difficulty in ap- 
praising the life insurance perform- 
ance for that year. Lacking full data, 
I have selected ten companies which 
rank in the forefront of the field for 
vigorous prosecution of the business. 
By comparing the new business they 
transacted in 1914, 1915 and 1916 we 
will get a reasonably fair idea of the 
increased effect, if any, on life insur- 
ance, of the industrial and commercial 
expansion in 1916. I have included in 
this calculation the industrial business 
of the Metropolitan and Prudential for 
obvious reasons. 

I find that the ten companies selected 
wrote new paid-for business in 1914— 
the year in which the European war 
was begun, but during which our do- 
mestic conditions remained about nor- 
mal— aggregating $1,959,709,690 and 
that they had remaining in force at 
the end of that year $14,437,404,757. 

During the succeeding year, 1915, 
the total of their new paid-for business 
was $2,142,932,189 and their insurance 
in force at the close of that twelve 
months was $15,164,873,805. We were 
in that year fairly launched on the 
sea of trade expansion. Our manufac- 
turing, agricultural and mercantile 
facilities were running at top speed. 
Labor had grown scarce and prices 
were steadily. rising. We were almost 
submerged by prosperity; or to be 
more accurate all the causes which 
make for prosperity were in vigorous 
and healthy operation. 

The gains made in 1915 over 1914 
were: new paid-for business written: 
$183,222,499, equaling 9.3 per cent; 
total insurance in force, $727,469,048, 
equaling a small fraction in excess of 
5 per cent. 

In 1916, the gains over 1915 were: 
new paid-for business written, $268,- 
702,120, or 12.5 per cent; total in- 
surance in force, $1,138,790,584, or 
7.6 per cent. 

If we accept as normal the business 


and results of 1914, a period antedat- 


ing our commercial expansion, we find 
that the gains made in the two suc- 
ceeding years, when our prosperity 
was at high tide, were respectively, in 
new business written 9.3 per cent and 
12.5 per cent. 

I do not regard the progress made 
in 1915, as compared with the record 
of 1914, as much, if at all, above the 
average, indicating the soundness of 
my previous observation that altera- 
tions in general business conditions are 
not immediately reflected by insu- 
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rance. During 1916, life insurance was 
responding in an increased degree and 
in my opinion it will continue to do 
so more fully each year, and for sev- 
eral years, after our economic condi- 
tions have resumed their normal vol- 
ume and channels. As the reader will 
notice, the gain in paid-for business 
during 1916 over 1915, 12.5 per cent, 
is but a small advance, only 3.2 per 
cent, on that madé in 1915 over 1914. 
The same thing is true of the total 
insurance in force, the gain as between 
the two years being but 2.6 per cent. 
As intimated a moment ago, the largest 
results will probably be recorded in 
the reports of the next two or three 
years. 

Last year, after carefully investi- 
gating the matter, I arrived at the 
conclusion that the total insurance in 
force in old line companies on the lives 
of the American people was, in round 
numbers, $22,000,000,000. Now, if the 
figures of the ten companies which 
were compiled for this article may be 
taken as a guide, that figure had grown 
at the end of 1916 to about $23,700,- 
000,000. That is a large amount, but 
its value does not equal the insurance 
in force, say ten years or even five 
years ago. 

This is a feature of the life insurance 
situation which buyers of life insurance 
have given little or no consideration. 
They should not neglect it. They know 
by the prices they have ‘been paying 
for the necessaries of life that the 
value of the dollar has undergone seri- 
ous depreciation. As compared with 
five years ago, that decline cannot be 
less than forty per cent. This means 
that it will now buy the same com- 
modities which cost only sixty cents in 
1912. Calculating on that basis, the 
insurance in force now, nearly twenty- 
four billions, has the purchasing power 
which fourteen and a half billions pos- 
sest at that time. A dependent family 
left with a life policy of $10,000 re- 
ceives, as measured by the standards 
of five years ago, but $6000. It is 
clearly apparent from this showing 
that as the purchasing power of money 
declines, as the cost of living increases, 
the family’s protective line of life in- 
surance should increase. 

There are many uses for life insur- 
ance, even the very rich employ it. 
But the great mass of it exists as a 
strong shield of defense over the fami- 
lies of the poor and those in moderate 
circumstances—the vast army of pro- 
ducers in the fields, workshops and 
offices of the nation, the great ma- 
jority of whom are without any income 
save that which they earn from week 
to week in exchange for their labor. 
How true this is may be seen in the 
fact that the average policy is in 
amount less than $2500. 

Those whose incomes have been in- 
creased during recent years—and I 
fear the advance does not equal their 
increased expenses at current prices 
for commodities—should, if possible, 
make as large an addition to their life 
insuranee as they can. 





1916 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 





Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation Risk and 
Will Issue Policies Making Loss Payable in Europe 
and Oriental Countries 





Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock company of 
a similar name. The latter company was liquidated and part of its capital, to the 
extent of $100,000, was used, with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company and repaid with a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 


During its existence the company has insured prop- 
Se . 2 OC aaa $28,813,527,723.00 

Received premiums thereon to the extent of..........cececeseecesececs $293,478,757-42 

Paid losses during that period...........+++eeseeee $146,054,578.61 

Issued certificates of profits to dealers............. $92,31 2,810.00 

Of which there have been redeemed... $85,117,690.00 


Leaving outstanding at present time.. $7,195,120.00 
Interest paid on certificates amounts to...+..-.....- $23,439,603.45 
On December 31, 1915, the assets of the Company amounted to ..... $15,582,763.48 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured and are divided ann 
I ; , ually upon the 
premiums terminated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of insurance. — 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest unt ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, ——_ 
5 OD PARSONS, Vice-President, 
CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-President 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, 
Secretary. 





AUGUST, 1916, TRUSTEES 


Edmund L. Baylies, Anson W. Hard, 


Anton A. Raven, 


John N. Beach, Samuel T. Hubbard, ohn J. Riker 
Nicholas Biddle, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Tonnies Robinson, 
James Brown, William H. Lefferts, que Ruperti, 
John Claflin, Charles D. Leverich, m. Jay Schieffelin, 


George C. Clark, 
Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Cornelius Eldert, 
Richard H. Ewart, 


George H. Macy, 
Nicholas F. Palmer, 
Henry Parish, 

Walter Wood Parsons, 
G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Charles A. Peabody, 
Philip A. S. Franklin, ames H., Post, 
Herbert L. Griggs, Charles M. Pratt, 
Dallas B. Pratt, 


Samuel Sloan, 
William Sloane, 
Louis Stern, 

William A. Street, 
George E. Turnure, 
Geo. C, Van Tuyl, Jr. 
Richard H. Williams. 











Union & National 


Headquarters for North America, Hartford, Connecticut 


United States Branch, December 31, 1916 


J. G. HILLIARD, Resident Agent 
55 John Street 








Sige: 


Scottish  :| Build Your Own| 


Business 


under our direct 
general agency 
contract. 





Insurance Company 
Of Edinburgh 


Established 1824 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, First Governor and President Our Policies provide for: 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY BENEFITS, 
REDUCING PREMIUMS. 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Manager 


STATEMENT 








Total Assets $6,966,173 See the new low rates. 
Total Liabilities 3,165,213 
Reinsurance Reserve 2,657,291 John F. Roche, Vice-President 
Surplus over all Lia- 
bilities . . . 3,800,959 2|{ J he Manhattan Life 


Insurance Company 
66 Broadway, New York 
Organized 1850 


New York City 
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A New Life Insurance 
Policy 


affording unexcelled insurance 
service; a combination of low 
cost, high values, and a newand 
original total disability feature, 
providing in the event of total 
and permanent disablement 
from any cause: 


1. Waiver of future pre- 
miums. 


2. A monthly income to 
policyholders through- 
out life. 


3. Payment to beneficiary 
of full sum at death 
of insured. 





Full information may be obtained 
from 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Independence Square Philadelphia 














THE LIVERPOOL | 
AND LONDON 


AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 80 WILLIAM STREET. 





Pays better than a Government bond 
and just as safe. Accepted by Govern- 


ment as security for Postal Saving 
Bank deposits. No income tax. Write 
for Booklet J—** Bonds of Our 
Country"’ FREE, 


Md. ‘ew First National Bank, Dept. 10, Columbus, 0, 











HULUAAAALNNL 


This Bank’s value to its cor- 
respondents is in the quality 
and thoroughness of its serv- = 
- ice. Correspondence or a call 
- invited. 


The 
Mechanics and Metals 


National Bank 
of the City of New York 


Total Resources (March 7, 1916) 
$210,000,000 














ALL SORTS OF AUTHORS 


March 30, 1816, 33 Danes and natives 
of Iceland met at the University Library 
of Copenhagen at the invitation of the philo- 
logist, Rasmus Christian Rask (1787- 
1832), an enthusiastic student of the land 
and people of the famous North Atlantic 
isle. He had found out to his great regret 
that its printing presses, standing under di- 
rect episcopal supervision, mainly issued 
Bibles, prayer books and other devotional 
treatises,, while the works of great historic 
and literary value were passed in manu- 
script form from hand to hand, from gen- 
eration to generation. Besides, the popula- 
tion was kept in absolute ignorance of the 
literary products of the foreign countries, 
no foreign work of any importance hav- 
ing ever been translated into the Icelandic 
language. 

This state of affairs suggested to Rask 
the idea of founding an “Icelandic Literary 
Society” (Hid islenska Békments felag), 
with the triple purpose of, first, publishing 
the main works of Icelandic literature, sec- 
ond, providing the people with translations 
of the best in the foreign literatures, and, 
finally, of reviving the Icelandic language 
itself. 

Owing to the monotony of their dark, 
long winter days the art of story telling 
has reached with the Icelandic people a rare 
degree of perfection. The survival of oral 
literature there reminds us of the Agaean 
Islands at the times of the Homeric rhap- 
sodists. 

The earliest and most famous monument 
of Icelandic literature, the so called Elder 
Edda, is a collection of poems of varying 
length and character, the oldest portions of 
which belong, in their present form, to the 
10th century. When the manuscript was 
first discovered in 1643, its authorship was 
wrongly attributed to Saemund the Wise 
(11th-12th centuries). As with the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, the real author still re- 
mains unknown. 

The Younger or Prose Edda is a kind of 
Anthology for the benefit of young poets. 
One of the most curious works of Icelandic 
literature is the ‘“‘Landtaking Book,” by 
Ari the Wise (1067-1148) which has been 
translated into German (1891) and Eng- 
lish (1898). It describes the discovery 
and settlement of the island, containing de- 
tailed accounts of 3000 persons and 1700 
places. But, after the Bible, the most pop- 
ular work to this day among the Icelandic 
people is the Heimskringla (Circuit of the 
World) by Snorri Sturluson (1179-1241), 
one of the most brilliant historical writers 
of the Middle Ages. F. J6énsson’s edition 
(1893-1901) has been translated into Dano- 
Norwegian by G. Storm (1900), receiving 
a large subvention from the Norwegian 
Parliament. We have two English trans- 
lations of this great work, one by David 
Laing (1841-1889), the other by W. Morris 
and FE. Magnusson (1895). 

The three best known sagas (heroic 
stories) are the Vélsunga Saga, traces of 
which we find in the Nibelungenlied; the 
Vilkina Saga, treating of King Dietrich of 
Bern (Verona), which, in its turn, betrays 
already German influence, and the Frid- 
thiofs Saga, which has become popular in 
Western Europe and with us, thru its 
adaptation by the great Swedish poet, 
Esaias Tegnér (1782-1846). 

The art of printing was introduced in 
1530 by the last Roman Catholic bishop 
of the island; 10 years later the Icelandic 
translation of the New Testament appeared. 

Not to offend the sensibility of the reader 
—it is not agreeable to have one’s ig- 
norance shown up too roughly—we men- 
tion of the pleiad of great Icelandic poets 
but two: Jén Thorlfikson (1744-1819), 
the translator of Paradise Lost and Klop- 
stock’s Messias, and the still living dram- 
atist Matthias Jochumsson (1835- 3 
To lovers of fiction we recommend Thor- 
oddsen’s Lad and Lass, in Reeve’s excel- 
lent translation (1890), and the gourmets 
of literary news will certainly be interested 
to learn that Rasmus Rask’s Literary So- 
ciety, now under the efficient presidency of 
Professor Bjérn Magnusson Olsen, counts 


DIVIDENDS 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 71 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent. (two 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on April 
14, 1917, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 24, 1917. 

The transfer books do not close. 


JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE AND 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND ON 
PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCK. 

The second installment of 2% of the 8 per cent. 
dividend upon the outstanding Preferred Stock and 
of 1%% of the 7 per cent. dividend upon the out- 
standing Common Stock of the American Brake 
Shoe and Foundry Company, which were declared 
on December 12, 1916, will be payable on March 
31, 1917, to the stockholders of record at 3 o’clock 
P. M. on March 23, 1917. Checks will be mailed. 


G. M. JUDD, Secretary. 
Dated March 13, 1917. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue and Nineteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, March 7, 1917. 

The Directors have declared a dividend of one per 

cent. (1%) from the net earnings of the Company 

on both Common and Preferred Stocks, payable 

we 2, 1917, to stockholders of record at the close 

of business on March 19, 1917. Checks will be 
mailed. WALTER .G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 














LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 
St. Louis, Mo., March 12, 1917. 
An extra dividend of four per cent. (4%) has 
been declared on the common stock of LIGGETT 
& MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY, payable April 2, 
1917, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 23, 1917. Checks will be mailed. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, March 14, 1917. 

A Dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five cents 

($1.25) per share, on the Capital Stock of this 

Company has been declared payable May 1, 1917, 

at the office of the Treasurer, to stockholders of 

record at the close of business April 6, 1917. 

EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO, 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 10. 

A meeting of the Board of Directors has been 
called for 12:00 o’clock noon March 31, 1917, for 
the purpose of declaring a quarterly dividend 
(No. 10) at the rate of $1.25 per share upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Company, pay- 
able on April 16, 1917, to stockholders of record 
at 12:00 o’clock noon March 31, 1917. Checks 
for the dividend will be madled. The Transfer 
Books will not close and owners desiring checks 
payable to themselves should have stock certifi- 
cates issued in their own names on or before the 
last mentioned date. 

D. H. FOOTE, Secretary of the 

PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 

San Francisco, California, March 9, 1917. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


The Directors of this Corporation have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 14% (37'%4c. per share) 
on the Preferred capital stock, and a dividend 
of 2% (soc. per share) on the Common capital 
stock, both payable April 5, 1917, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business March 20, 
1917. L. A, COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 




















A constantly increasing number 
of readers has been following 
the weekly 


INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT 


of The Independent. 


Many of them are securing val- 
uable information through the 
Insurance Service Department, 
conducted by Mr. W. E. Under- 
wood, to aid them in selecting 
the right insurance. 
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about 1000 members, many of whom are 
spread over our own country. 


¥V en, in the summer of 1795, the first 
rumo.'s of the danger of a French invasion 
were beginning to spread thru England, 
mainly caused by the uncommonly large 
forces concentrated by Bonaparte, Burns 
joined the corps of Volunteers, formed at 
At a dinner given by the magis- 
trate of that town, at the occasion of the 
King’s birthday, our poet proposed the 
somewhat unfortunately worded toast: 
‘May we never see the French, and may 
the French never see us!” 

Taunted, therefore, with cowardice by 
some ill-humored critics, Burns went home 
and wrote the following “Invasion Song,” 
which aroused a tremendous enthusiasm 
tiruout Scotland. The poem appeared 
subsequently in the Dumfries Journal: 

Does haughty Gaul invasion threat? 

Then let the loons beware, sir ; 

There’s wooden walls upon our seas, 

And volunteers on shore, sir. 
The Nith shall rin to Corsincon, 
And Criffel sink in Solway, 
Ere we permit a foreign foe 
On British ground to rally. 
* 


The British lion was not less awake in 
Napoleonic days than he is now. Nothing 
was talked of or thought of in the British 
Isles but things military. Statesmen and 
preachers delivered stirring speeches. Hogg 
wrote his famous “Donald MacDonald.” 
A Glasgow divine, Paterson by name, pre- 
pared the field for the then Minister of 
Munitions, by preaching on the text: “He 
that hath not a sword, let him sell his gar- 
ment and buy one.” Every small town 
and village had its drilling ground, and 
every country laird was turned, for the 
time being, into an amateur officer. Sir 
Walter Scott, who was quartermaster of 
the Edinburgh Light Dragoons (to whom 


he addrest his ‘“‘War Song”) and, at the | 


same time, sheriff of Ettrick Forest, hu- 
morously wrote: “My field equippage is 
ready, and I want nothing but a pipe and 
a Schnurrbaertchen to convert me into a 
complete hussar.”” He soon had the oppor- 
tunity to show his horsemanship. When 
the false alarm was sounded on that fate- 
ful night of January 31, 1804, Sir Walter 
rode from Gilsland to Dalkeith—a distance 
of 100 miles—in 24 hours. 


The Jliad is a picture of the genius of 
Force set out before us to warn us of its 
evils and to instruct us as to how nature 
often compels us. In order to picture Force 
properly, the work begins by showing its 
great failing, namely unreasonable wrath, 
the whole world made to suffer; and then 
Force returned to its proper function in 
consequence of a noble but equally unrea- 
sonable grief. This is in fact a primordial 
lesson to humanity, when it exists princi- 
pally under the government and influence 
of Force. But there is more in the allegory 
than this, because the figure of Achilles 
is not only that of force but also of what 
we call genius, and is indeed almost the 
embodiment of the original for Dionysus— 
before he took to wine. 


On the other hand, the Odyssey is a great 
allegory of high and normal human intel- 
ligence, and in order to form the picture, 
Homer plunged Ulysses in difficulty after 
difficulty that by his wisdom, cunning and 
virtues he might be able finally to emerge. 
This again was a prime lesson to humanity, 
and the Greek tragedies gave us apologue 
after apologue with similar high mean- 
ings. " 

The 1916 Shakespeare tercentenary was 
the first Shakespeare Jubilee, properly 
speaking, 1664, 1764 and 1864; 1716 and 
1816 are bleak days in the Shakespeare 
Calendar. The nearest approach to a cele- 
bration was that of September 6, 1769, 
at the occasion of the inauguration of the 
new townhall at Stratford-on-Avon, his 
native town. 








CHARTERED IN 1830 


New York Life Ins. and Trust Co. 


52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Grants Annuities. Accepts Trusts created by Will or otherwise. 
Manages Property as Agent for owners. Allows interest on 
deposits payable after ten days’ notice. Legal Depository 
for E tors, Trust and Money in Suit. 
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Accepts Only Private Trusts and Declines all Corporation or Other Public Trusts 


STATEMENT—At the Close of Business on the 28th day of February, 1917. 





LIABILITIES 

le PD cc cenbeoseuseanenedte 93.331.865.86 | Capital Ghecks 2... ccccccsccccssess $1,000,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages ......+ssee0. 3,672,990.17 | Surplus Fund and Undivided Profits 

Loans on Collaterals ......eeeeeeee 3,126,760.00 (Market Value) ..ccccsccccces 4,133,703.55 
Cee MEE cccccncccessoceee 10,350,907.00 | Deposits in Trust .........ees00-- 32,760,001.47 
Cash in Company’s Vaults ......... 2,560,000.00 | Life Insurance Fund ............+.-. 360,909.42 
SE ED cnbcs on ed:cesnneees 1,197,318.62 | Annuity Fund .......cccscccccccees 2,363,236 .56 
Accrued Int., Rents, Suspense Acc’t, &c. 580,203.26 | Interest Due Depositors, Taxes, &c... 687,136.82 
Bonds and Stocks (Market Value).... 17,595,422.89 —_—-- 


$41,304,987. 82 $41,304,987.82 


HENRY PARISH, Chairman of the Board 


TRUSTEES 

Paul Tuckerman 
Walter Kerr 
Howard Townsend 
Eugene Delano 
Alfred E. Marling 
Moses Taylor 


WALTER KERR, President 


Irving L. Roe, Secretary. 
J. Louis Van Zelm, Asst. Secy. 


Charles G. Thompson 
Henry Parish 
Frederic W. Stevens 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Fdmund L. Baylies 
Henry A. C. Taylor 
Columbus O’D. Iselin 


W. Emlen Roosevelt 
Joseph H. Choate 
Augustus D. Juilliard 
Henry Lewis Morris 
Cleveland H. Dodge 
Thomas Denny 
Lincoln Cromwell 


Frank S. Witherbee 
Edward M. Townsend 
Edward J. Hancy 
Henry Parish, Jr 
Nicholas Biddle 
William M. Cruikshank 
Stephen P. Nash 


Henry Parish, Jr., lst Vice-Pres. 
Zeger W. Van Zelm, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
S. M. B. Hopkins, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


John C. Vedder, Asst. Secy. 
Algernon J. Purdy, Asst. Secy. 
William B. Austin, Asst. Secy. 




















1850 1917 


THE 


UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 





JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 
PRESIDENT 
FINANCE CoM MITTEE 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory 


Trust Co if desired, and secure for themselves, in ad- 
WILLIAM H. PORTER dition to first year’s commission, a renewal 
Banker interest insuring an income for the future. 


EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Trad- 
ers Nat. Bank 


Address the Company at its Home Office, 
No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 
































The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 


INCORPORATED 1825 


One of the oldest Philadelphia Institutions, 
born in its present home facing Indepen- 
dence Square. A long, clean record, ample 
assets and modern service form the basis of 
confidence in 


“THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. LITERATURE. 


Sophistication. By William Rose Benét. 

1. Define the following words: nauseous, jade, aromas, roues, 
comas, jerry-built, gibber, tawdry. 

2. What sort of literature and what sort of people does the poem 
satirize? 


= Outcasts of Poker Flat. By Francis Bret Harte. 
hat is a “local color” story? Why is Bret Harte called 
“inventor of the story of local color”? 
. In what ways is “The Outcasts of Poker Flat” realistic? In 
what ways is it romantic? 
. In what ways is the story like “A Tale of Two Cities”? 
. In what ways is the story founded on contrast? 
. Give a full explanation of the character of John Oakhurst. 
. Why were John Oakhurst and his companions exiled from 
Poker Flat? 
. In what way does the setting add to the effect of the story? 
. What differences are there between the characters of John 
Oakhurst and of Uncle Billy? 
9. Why did the company ane a hymn? Why did John Oakhurst 
tell stories from Homer? 
. What goodness appears in the various persons who have been 
exiled from Poker Flat because of their bad lives? 
. Why did John Oakhurst kill himself? In what way is he like 
Dickens’ Sidney Carton? 
2. What gives the story its highly pathetic quality? 
. In what ways is the story unusual? 
. Write a short story in which you show fundamental goodness 
in a supposedly evil character. 
All Sorts of Authors. 
1. In what — were Burns and Sir Walter Scott connected 
with r 
2. What has aided the development of literature in Iceland? 
3. What are the Icelandic Eddas? What are the Icelandic Sagas? 
. What recent literature has Iceland produced? 
5. Point out differences between the Iliad and the Odyssey. 


SECTION II. COMPOSITION 


John Dewey: Teacher of Teachers. By Edwin E. Slosson. 
3 » Poday.” an exposition on “John Dewey as a Major Prophet of 
oday. 
. Write expositions based on the following expressions: “Ex- 
perimental School”; “Industrial Training”; ‘‘Recapitulation 
Theory”; “The Gary. System.” Tell why you would like or 
dislike the adoption of any of these for your own school. 


Freeing Russia. By G. J. Sosnowsky. 

1. Write a short summary of the causes of the Russian Revo- 
lution as explained in this article. 

Editorial Articles. 

1. Write a short oration in which you show the advantages of 
life in the United States rather than in Mexico under the new 
Mexican constitution. 

2. Write a composition on “The Rising Tide of Democracy” 
mentioned in “The Doom of the Dynasties.” 

bs Story of the Week. 
Write an account of the Russian Revolution. Show in what 
ways it is like or unlike the French Revolution. 

2. ‘Write a comparison or contrast on “The Russian Revolution 
and the American Revolution.” 

. Write a character sketch of any one of the important figures 
in the Russian Revolution. 

. Write a contrast on “The Government of Russia and the 
Government of the United States.” 

. Write an exposition of the reasons that have led China to 
break relations with Germany. 

. Write, as if for your school paper, an editorial article on 
“The Sinking of American Ships.” 

—— Professor of Progress. By Samuel T. Dutton. 

4 Write a short character sketch of Professor Milukov. 

2. Write a comparison or contrast on “George Washington and 
Milukov.” 

3. Write a paragraph in which you show in what ways Pro- 
fessor Milukov is or is not well fitted to act as leader of a 

people. 

General. 

Cut out various suitable pictures from the advertisements in 
this issue and write a story based on the pictures. 

. Write a description based on any picture in this number. 

. Write a letter ordering any of the articles advertised in this 
number. 

. Write an exposition in which you show the appropriateness 
of the cover of this number of The Independent. 
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HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


I, The American Navy and American ‘Trade—“Our Billion 
Dollar Navy,” “Uncle Sam’s Ships.” 

1, Write a brief summary of the history of the American navy . 
in the following periods: (a) from 1776 to 1812, (b) from 
1812 to 1865, (c) from 1865 to 1898, (d) from 1898 to the 
present. 

2. In studying the history of the navy, what connection do you 
note between it and the development of a merchant marine? 

. What action has the United States taken during the past two 
years for the upbuilding of its merchant marine? What has 
been the result? 

. From a study of Secretary Daniels’ article, what is the 
probable future of the American navy as compared to that of 
the various European countries? 


The Railroads and the Unions—“The Railroad Situa 
tion,” “The Eight-Hour Day.” 


. Review the history of railroad development in the United 
States, especially during the past thirty years. What agencies 
— United States established for controlling the com- 
panies 

. Review the history of labor unions during the same period. 
Study especially the great struggle between the unions and 
the railroads in 1893. 

. Look up in The Independent of last September the story of 
the controversy between the companies and the brotherhoods 
which resulted in the passage of the Adamson Law. 

4. Why has the controversy broken out again just now? How 
has it been settled for the time? 


III. The Russian Revolution—‘Freeing Russia,” “Milukov, 
Professor of Progress,” “The Doom of Dynasties,” “The 
Passing of Old Russia,” “The Russian Revolution,” “The 
Czar and the Duma.” 

. Review the history of the attempts at reform in Russia 
during the nineteenth century. 

. Review the history of the attempted revolution of 1905. Why 
did that revolution fail? Why does the present revolution 
give some promise of better success? 

8. Look up in The Independent of March 13, 1916, and Decem 
ber 4, 1916, the two most recent changes in the government 
of Russia. 

. Explain the relation of the Duma and the Zmestvos to the 
general government of Russia. 

. Why, when Czar Nicholas has been forced to abdicate, is his 
younger brother, Grand Duke Michael, called upon to assume 
the leadership of Russia? 

. Look up the career of the men like Stiirmer, Milukov and 
others whose names are prominently mentioned in connection 
with this revolution. 

. Note in the editorials and in the news items how frequently 
the present revolution is spoken of as a sign of other revolu- 
tions to come into Germany and Austria. How do you account 
-s the association? Why not a revolution in Great Britain 
also? 

. Note in the editorial “The Passing of Old Russia” the com- 
parison between Nicholas II and Louis XVI. Compare the 


present revolution in Russia to the beginnings ef the French 
Revolution. 


= Changes in France—“French Ministry Resigns.” 


1. Make a study of the organization of the French Government 
as it existed before the beginning of the war. Write a brief 
historical sketch of the growth of this form of government 
in the last fifty years. 

2. Look up in The Independent of March 27, 1916, and Decem- 
ber 18, 1916, the two most recent changes in the French 
Cabinets. In each case what has been the real cause of the 
change? 

3. Note in your daily newspapers that there is talk of another 
change in England. What is the reason for that? 

. National and International Trade—“Finance and Farris.’ 

. What, in your judgment, are the chief points in this article? 
Summarize each of these points. 

; . conditions may render necessary a revision of our 
fariff schedules.” Why? 

3. “No state can prosper if its farmers devote their energies to 
the cultivation of a single crop,” etc. Why not? 

. “We are not indebted to foreign countries.” “The United 
States is now a world banker and has become a world power.” 
Justify this statement. 

. Discuss the question: “Are they (the American people) 
lulled by the thought that this country is the spoiled child 


of “Good Fortune,” or is their sense of security warranted 
by basic conditions?” 











